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Editorial Comment on this Journal 


The last issue of Volume 7 seems a good place for a review of the Journal's place 
in the scheme of things (seven is a magic number, isn’t it?). From the Editor's point 
of view there is a healthy supply of manuscripts. During the last three months, for 
example, 45 new manuscripts have been received with their status on November 10 
standing at 7 accepted, 18 rejected, 25 “pending” (still out to readers or in negotiation 
with author). It is likely that not over 20 of the 45 will eventually be accepted. The 
supply of accepted manuscripts now on hand involves publication lag of over a year 
for some papers and this must be reduced by using still greater selectivity. Many 
papers that are eventually accepted have been revised to take into account the criti- 
cisms and recommendations of the Journal's editorial readers. These are often search- 
ing. The reasons for the rejection of a manuscript are also given to the author in spe- 
cific and (it is hoped) constructive terms. Some of the Editor’s most encouraging cor- 
respondents consists of letters of appreciation from authors whose papers were turned 
down. 


The Managing Editor is happy too, since subscriptions have increased consistent- 
ly each year for the past three years and are now several hundred ahead of a year 
or two ago. Because of “good health” in both editorial and financial areas, the Board 
of Directors at its fall meeting authorized an increase of 16 pages for each issue at no 
increase in subscription rate. Starting with Volume 8, each issue will contain 96 pages 
(and still no advertising). 


A study of this Journal made by the Editor for an APA symposium is reported in 
the “Comment and Letters” section. One outgrowth of the study was a little dream- 
ing about kinds of manuscripts it was hoped the future would bring. (1) Theory 
articles in which the bright new theory offers more than promise—some elements of 
it have been tested and the evidence is reported. (2) Articles which provide evidence 
that the author is familiar with research and current thinking in the life sciences of 
sociology, anthropology, etc.; with the human relations literature in business and in- 
dustry; with studies of group processes in many settings, etc. (8) Articles reporting 
research on a comparison of counseling, in its usual sense of a two-person relationship, 
with what is called multiple or group counseling. Research is in short supply on the 
distinctive values of each approach. (4) Research on “choice points” in an individual’s 
life and factors operating in the decision process. (5) Research reports which show 
a respect for research design and the exactitudes of sample and method as elements 
that are not merely required “by the book” but necessary for any statement of in- 
ferences or conclusions to be drawn. 


In particular, any editor looks hopefully for research reports which have been de- 
layed long enough to provide longitudinal evidence or cross validation results. It is 
well known that many tests are published too early—much research also is reported 
with a feeling of haste, almost a frenzy to get into print. The press-need theme of an 
author should reflect not only the social press for publication, but a personal need to 
aim high and demand much of his study before he publishes. 


CGW 
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Journal of Counseling Psychology 
Vol. 7, No. 4, 1960 


Childhood Experience and Vocational Choice 
in Law, Dentistry, and Social Work 


Barbara Nachmann? 
University of Michigan 


Choice of occupation has been the sub- 
ject of psychological counseling for many 
years—the subject of psychological research 
for a shorter period of time. The original 
investigators were concerned with the skill 
requirements of various jobs and with the 
search for factors which could be used to 
predict success in particular occupations. 
Later the emphasis in research shifted to 
measuring the differences in interest pat- 
terns among occupational groups, using 
such instruments as the Kuder Preference 
Record and the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank. More recently there have been at- 
tempts to test the assumption that occu- 
pational groups differ from one another in 
personality characteristics. The most ex- 
tensive ventures in this direction have been 
those of Anne Roe who has made use of 
the Rorschach technique in comparing oc- 
cupations in the physical, biological, and 
social sciences (Roe, 1956). 

The first studies in this area which ad- 
vanced hypotheses about expected differ- 
ences between occupational groups prior 
to compiling them were Segal’s study of 
accountants and creative writers (Segal, 
1953) and Weinstein’s study of lawyers, 
social workers and doctors (Weinstein, 
1953). Both of these investigators used 
theories of personality development (pre- 
dominantly psychoanalytic) as a basis for 
predicting differences between their groups. 
Both found substantial evidence for the ac- 
curacy of their predictions; Segal by means 
of significant differences in reactions to 
projective tests, and Weinstein with the use 
of a Q-sort procedure. 

1This paper is based on a doctoral dissertation 


done at the University of Michigan under the 
direction of Edward S. Bordin and S. J. Segal. 


The Problem 


The present study makes the same as- 
sumptions as have the previous investi- 
gators of personality and vocational choice: 

1. Different occupations afford differ- 
ing opportunities for the expression of im- 
pulses, for the utilization of defenses, and 
for the organizing of one’s dealings with the 
world. 

2. Occupational groups do vary signifi- 
cantly from one another in important per- 
sonality characteristics, despite the modi- 
fying and perhaps sometimes obliterating 
circumstances that all men have basically 
the same impulses and that many occupa- 
tions can be bent to serve many aims. 

3. The entire range of occupations can 
be described in terms of the major person- 
ality dimensions. 

It departs from previous studies, how- 
ever, in that the main intent is not to in- 
vestigate how certain groups differ in adult 
personality as measured by current person- 
ality tests, but to determine whether they 
differ in the childhood experiences that 
might lead to the vocational choice and 
the personality needs so expressed. A fund- 
amental assumption of personality theories 
that has stemmed from the psychoanalytic 
approach (and many others as well) is that 
adult behavior is related to childhood ex- 
perience. If we grant that the choosing of 
a career, into which will be poured the 
energies of a lifetime, is one of the more 
important of adult behaviors, then it should 
be of relevance not only to the field of vo- 
cational choice but to personality theory 
as a whole to determine whether one can 
correctly predict ways in which the early 
experience and parental backgrounds of 
different professional groups will vary. 
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Job Descriptions 


The job descriptions here presented of 
the three occupations involved are the final 
distillate of an extended compilation of 
what people in these occupations say about 
themselves, what others say about them, 
and what one may observe of their work. 


The occupation of law was selected as 
the starting point for this study because 
some of the important aspects of emotional 
development (the coming to terms with 
authority and with the rules of society) 
are in an especially direct way the sub- 
stance of that occupation. Three central 
characteristics of the lawyer’s work are: 

1. The prominence of verbal aggression 

2. A concern with human justice 

8. The exercise of a privileged curiosity 

into the lives of others. 

The lawyer’s prolixity is proverbial. His 
role is that of defender and advocate, fight- 
ing other people’s battles in the most un- 
inhibitedly aggressive fashion, with words 
as his main weapons. His concern with 
justice emphasizes the abstract, formal ex- 
ternal rules. He upholds the principle of 
legality even while the specific instance of 
it is being bitterly contested. The rules 
may be used to protect against or turn the 
tables on their makers, but the necessity 
for having rules is not questioned. A high- 
er or more impartial authority is appealed 
to in judgment. As a condition for his help 
the lawyer demands that his client with- 
hold no facts. He attacks the opposing 
witness with probing, penetrating, accusa- 
tory questioning. 

It was felt that a fruitful means of study- 
ing the interplay between personality and 
occupation would be to compare the law- 
yer with other occupational groups for 
whom these same issues are also of central 
importance but where they are handled 
in a different way. Social work? and den- 


2Only men were used as subjects and the hy- 
potheses under consideration are to be understood 
as relating only to men. Obviously the choice of 
any one of these occupations would have a quite 
different meaning for a woman and would de- 
mand a different set of assumptions regarding 
personality and background. 
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tistry were seen as fulfilling these con- 
ditions. 

The social worker's job permits the ac- 
knowledgment of hostile and aggressive 
feelings but demands that the worker for- 
go any expression of them, verbally or 
otherwise. Even under the most provoca- 
tive attack retaliation is forbidden. He 
must be able to use words easily, but he 
has no occasion for the literary and ora- 
torical exhibitionism that is the lawyer’s, 
His concern is for the spirit rather than 
the letter of the law, and his code of rules 
more “ego” than “super ego” ones. The 
cause he espouses is the right of the client 
to growth, to self-determination,—to hap- 
piness. His relationship with authority is 
neither one of open conflict, nor yet of 
submissive acceptance. It is frequently a 
semi-ignoring of both the fact that he must 
comply with it and that he must exercise 
ita covert rebellion that is actually more 
complete and more belittling of authority 
than the lawyer’s open conflict according 
to the rules. His inquiry into the lives of 
his clients is passive, empathic, nonintellec- 
tual and nonjudgmental, but unlimited. It 
appears more closely analagous than that 
of the other two groups (and indeed closer 
than any occupation except the related 
ones of psychiatry and psychology) to the 
child’s curiosity about parental and espe- 


cially sexual, behaviour. Yet this curiosity | 


is renounced as a source of personal grati- 
fication. 


In dentistry words have obviously none 
of the importance that they have in law 
and social work, and manual skill has much 
more importance. For the dentist verbal 
aggression is neither required as it is in 
law, nor expressly precluded as it is in 
social work. The striking paradox of the 
dentist is that though what his job requires 
him to do to the client is so manifestly ag- 
gressive—grinding, drilling, cutting, draw- 
ing blood, inflicting the severest of pain, 
—yet he would certainly deny that he en- 
tertained any hostile feelings toward the 
client or got any personal satisfaction out 


of the aggressive quality of his work. An- 
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Childhood Experience and Vocational Choice 


other notable characteristic of his work is 
the miniature scope within which it is 
carried on. Despite the violence of the 
physical activity its confines are tiny. While 
the lawyer and the social worker address 
themselves to the problems of society as a 
whole, or at least to a whole individual 
and his struggles with society, the dentist 
limits his interest to a small and obscure 
(albeit important) and to most people 
rather uninteresting corner of the human 
body. Justice is of no professional concern 
to him. Only in a completely ego-alien 
and highly symbolic fashion might his work 
have, in its blatant aggressiveness, a quali- 
ty of retaliation about it—a drawing of 
fangs—“an eye for an eye and a tooth for 
a tooth.” He asks no questions of his cli- 
ents, but demands the right to look for 
himself into what is ordinarily a rather pri- 
vate part—the mouth. 


Hypotheses to be Tested 

A series of hypotheses were made about 
the differences in childhood experience 
which might be related to these differences 
in adult work behavior. The space avail- 
able does not permit the elaboration of 
these developmental assumptions and 
hence they must appear somewhat gratu- 
itous. The reader is referred to the origi- 
nal thesis for a more satisfactory presenta- 
tion of them. 


Hypothesis I. In the childhood of the 
lawyer and the dentist the father or the 
father-substitute was a strong, dominant, 
clearly masculine figure, while in the 
childhood of the social worker either there 
was no father or he was weak and in- 
adequate. 

Hypothesis II. The lawyer’s father was 
emotionally or geographically more remote 
than the dentist’s. 

Hypothesis III. A strong male figure 
other than the father was more often an 
important influence in the childhood of 
the lawyer than of the dentist or the so- 
cial worker. 

Hypothesis IV. The mother was more 
often a strong, adequate, dominant figure 
in the family of the social worker than in 
the family of the lawyer or the dentist. 
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Hypothesis V. During the preschool 
years verbal skills were most stimulated and 
rewarded in lawyers’ families and least 
stimulated and rewarded in dentists’ 
families. 

Hypothesis VI. Intellectual curiosity and 
intellectual development was most highly 
stimulated and rewarded in lawyers’ fami- 
lies and least highly stimulated in dentists’ 
families, while physical modes of mastery 
were more encouraged in dentists’ families 
than in those of lawyers or social workers. 

Hypothesis VII. In the early training 
of both lawyers and dentists the discipline 
followed a more masculine pattern than it 
did for social workers, but in the lawyers’ 
training the emphasis was on reason and 
fairness while in the dentists’ training it 
was on arbitrary obedience to authority. 

Hypothesis VIII. Aggressive impulses in 
particular and impulse expression in gen- 
eral tended to be more accepted in the 
families of lawyers and social workers, but 
dealt with more repressively in the fami- 
lies of dentists. 

Hypothesis IX. Social workers will tend 
to have experienced severe and traumatic 
deprivation in the first two years of life; 
for lawyers traumatic experience will be 
mentioned as later and less severe; and 
dentists will tend not to have experienced 
any sudden or severe traumatic event. 

Hypothesis X. Concern for emotional 
suffering and for the feelings of others was 
more often stimulated in the early experi- 
ence of social workers than in that of 
dentists or lawyers. 

Hypothesis XI. The dentist’s family in 
contrast to the lawyer’s and the social 
worker’s was superficially proper and con- 
ventional but basically lacking in warmth 
and stimulation. | 

Hypothesis XII. In the dentist’s early 
experience more often than in the social 
worker's or the lawyer’s there will have 
been some experience which focused curi- 
osity and concern on the insides of the 
body. 

Hypothesis XIII. Sexual curiosity will 
have been unsatisfied in all three groups 
but more harshly rebuffed in the dentist’s 
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than in the lawyer's or the social worker’s 
family.’ 


Subjects and Procedures 


The subjects were male students in the 
professional schools of law, dentistry, and 
social work of the University of Michigan 
and of social work at Western Reserve 
University. All were in the latter stages 
of professional training. Both social work- 
ers and dentists were having their first 
clinical contacts with clients. The lawyers, 
though probably further from actual pro- 
fessional experience than the other two 
groups, were all juniors or seniors in law 
school and had had practice in preparing 
briefs, mock trials, case clubs, etc. Only 
those students were included who offered 
clear indication of a commitment to the 
profession as a lifetime goal and of satis- 
faction with their choice. Those who in- 
dicated they had based their choices on 
such factors as salary, status, family in- 
fluence, etc. were eliminated. The stu- 
dents in law and dentistry were taken as 
they appeared on the alphabetical regis- 
tration lists of their schools. The response 
was so complete that it appeared no selec- 
tive factor was operating. This was not 
true of the social work group. The num- 
ber of male students in social work at the 
University of Michigan is small and of 
those registered several were unwilling or 
unable to participate. Consequently it was 
necessary to secure additional subjects from 
the School of Applied Social Sciences at 
Western Reserve University. The percent- 
age of response was much higher there, 
but still not as complete as it had been 

8This is a safe, and for the moment, meaning- 
less assumption, since lack of sexual education 
seems to have been the fate of most people now 
adults. Its testing will perhaps have to await a 
time when the effect of the greater present day 
freedom in these matters can be measured in the 
adult behaviors of a later generation. 

4This study was made possible by the assist- 
ance of Professor Roy Steinheimer of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Law School, P. H. Jeserich, 
Dean of the University of Michigan School of 
Dentistry, Professor Eleanor Cranefield of the 
University of Michigan School of Social Work, 
Margaret Johnson, Dean of the School of Applied 


Social Sciences of Western Reserve University, 
and the students in their respective schools. 
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in law and dentistry. Since some of the 
factors which might influence volunteer- 
ing (masochism, introspectiveness, submis- 
siveness) might also be related to the hy- 
potheses under investigation an inquiry 
was made of faculty members in close 
contact with the student group as to wheth- 
er the respondents would be judged to be 
different from the nonrespondents in these 
respects. The statements of these faculty 
members were in agreement that they 
would judge the respondents to be in no 
way atypical of the group and that re- 
sponse or failure to respond was more on 
the basis of external factors limiting their 
available time than on the basis of will- 
ingness to or interest in participation. 

Twenty students from each occupational 
field were used. Since there were found 
to be differences in social class member- 
ship between the three groups being 
studied the data were checked against 
social class as well as occupational group 
membership. Although a few of the pre- 
dictions attained significance when the 
social class groups were compared, it was 
found that occupational group member- 
ship provided a much better basis for 
prediction. 

The biographical information against 
which the hypotheses were to be checked 
was obtained from tape-recorded inter- 
views conducted by experienced clinicians. 
The interviewers were required to cover a 
series of explicit questions. Flexibility 
was permitted in the sequence of the ques- 
tioning and in the eliciting of additional 
information to clarify points on which the 
subjects were unclear or uncertain. The 
interviewers were in the main cognizant 
of the hypotheses. Ideally, one would want 
the interviewing to have been done by 
clinicians unfamiliar with the study but 
this was for practical reasons impossible. 
The danger of the interviewer's bias in- 
fluencing the material was lessened con- 
siderably by the circumstance that many 
of the questions were of a factual nature 
(“What was your father’s occupation?”, 
“Was he ever absent from home for more 
than a month at a time before you were 
sixP”, etc.). The interview material was 
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Table 1 


An Example of the Distribution of Results from Which Chi Squares Were 
Obtained: Distribution of Experimental Groups with 
Respect to Father’s Characteristics 











Occupational Group Level of 
Item of Prediction Response Social Den- Signifi- 
Category Law Work tistry cance* 
(a) Father or (b) mother was the final a 16 4 19 
authority and made the major policy de- b 2 16 0 .001 
cisions in the family. Law and Dentistry No 
higher (a) than Social Work. Response 2 0 1 
(a) Father or (b) mother was outwardly a 16 8 19 
acknowledged as the boss. Law and Den- b 1 12 0 .001 
tistry higher (a) than Social Work. No 
Response 3 0 1 
Father (a) weak or absent or (b) strong. a 8 14 1 
Law and Dentistry higher (b ) than So- b 17 6 19 .001 
cial Work. No 
Response 0 0 0 
Father described as (a) successful or (b) a 20 1l 19 
unsuccessful. Law and Dentistry higher b 0 8 1 .001 
(a) than Social Work. No 
Response 0 1 0 
Father described with (a) pride, (b) neu- a 16 3 13 
trality, (c) pity, apology, shame, or dis- b 4 2 5 .001 
taste, or (d) affection but not pride. Social c 0 1l 2 
Work higher (c) and (d) than Law and d 0 4 0 
Dentistry. No 
Response 0 0 0 
Father described as a) responsible, good a 19 10 20 
provider, or (b) irresponsible, poor pro- b 1 9 0 .001 
vider. Social Work higher (b) than Law No 
and Dentistry. Response 0 1 0 
Father’s occupation (a) masculine or (b) a 20 14 20 
feminine or unacceptable. Social Work b 0 6 0 01 
higher (b) than Law and Dentistry. No 
Response 0 0 0 








aldf= 
Chi square 3.84, P — .05 
Chi square 6.63, P — .01 
Chi square 10.83, P — .001 


Chi square 5.99, P — .05 
Chi square 9.21, P — .O1 
Chi square 13.82, P — .001 





then coded with regard to the hypotheses, 
the coders working from transcripts of the 
tape recordings (see Appendix of thesis for 
the schedule of interview questions and 
for examples of the coding conventions). 
A reliability check was run on the coding 
and the agreement between three judges 
was above 90 per cent. 

A one-tailed chi-square test of signifi- 
cance was employed since the direction 
of the difference was predicted in each 
instance. 


Results 
Hypothesis I: The manner in which the 
general hypotheses were tested against 


items if biographical information is illus- 
trated in Table 1 which relates to hypothe- 
sis I. With this hypothesis as with others 
the specific items are obviously not in- 
dependent measures but interrelated ones. 
They touch upon various aspects of the 
father’s role in the family which affect his 
adequacy as an object of masculine identi- 
fication. The results indicate that lawyers 
and dentists tend to report fathers who 
were both in word and deed the source of 
authority in the home and who were seen 
by their sons as strong adequate persons. 
By contrast the social workers much more 
frequently reported fathers who were un- 
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able to make decisions for the family or 
to care adequately for its material sup- 
port. The circumstances contributing to 
this effect include the talented and lovable 
but alcoholic father, the weak or unenter- 
prising one, or the father lost to the family 
through early death or separation. 

The following summary of further re- 
sults is based upon similar item compari- 
sons for each hypothesis. These statements 
refer to differences which were significant 
at the .01 level unless otherwise specified. 


Hypothesis II: Regardless of what one 
might judge on other grounds as to the 
healthiness or pleasantness of the dentist’s 
relationship with his father, the evidence 
was that it was “closer” than the lawyer's 
in the sense that the father was signifi- 
cantly less often absent from the home 
during the child’s first eight years, and 
that he was more often described by the 
son as emotionally “close.” 

Hypothesis III: The lawyer more often 
than the dentist or social worker spontane- 
ously mentioned an adult male other than 
the father as an admired or influential 
figure in his childhood (level of signifi- 
cance .025). This occurred despite the cir- 
cumstance that the father’s absence or in- 
adequacy in the social worker’s family 
might have presented more occasion for 
another male to have been depended up- 
on. There was often reported by the lawyer 
an uncle or grandfather, frequently on the 
maternal side, who was himself a lawyer 
and who gave direct impetus to the voca- 
tional choice. 

Hypothesis IV: The social worker’s 
mother more often than the dentist’s or 
the lawyer’s was reported as working out- 
side the home during his childhood, as 
making the policy decisions in the family, 
and as being an active and domineering 
individual. These findings, which relate 
to the mother as an object for identifica- 
tion, suggest that for the social worker to 
identify with strength, aggressiveness, and 
adequacy would require that to some ex- 
tent he must identify with the mother. 

Hypothesis V: The hypothesized inter- 
mediate position of the social worker with 
regard to reading was borne out only in 
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the sense that he resembles the lawyer in 
having been taught reading skills at an 
early age, but like the dentist he less fre- 
quently reports the pleasurable memory of 
having been read to and having heard 
stories as a small child. This would seem 
to suggest that reading was important as 
a means of mastery or of gaining parental 
approval rather than as a source of enjoy- 
ment for its own sake. 


Hypothesis VI: Dentists more frequently 
than the other two groups reported parent- 
al care as having emphasized physical well- 
being, cleanliness, or concern about injury 
more often than intellectual nurturance. 
They less frequently described parents as 
valuing school achievement and less fre- 
quently recalled their early school experi- 
ence as pleasurable. Their more frequent 
report of having been taught tool-using at 
home was significant only at the .05 level. 
Interestingly, in two instances where a so- 
cial worker reported having been taught 
tool-using it was the mother who taught 
him. 

Hypothesis VII: Social workers more 
often than the other two groups reported 
that the mother was the person who ad- 
ministered the punishment in the family. 
Regarding the aims of family discipline, 
lawyers more frequently reported an em- 
phasis on self-discipline, whereas dentists 
more often reported an emphasis on un- 
questioning submission to authority. Den- 
tists’ descriptions of family discipline were 
more often rated as “harsh and repressive”; 
lawyers’ descriptions as “firm but reason- 
able” (significant at the .05 level). The 
expectation that social workers would de- 
scribe the family discipline as “lenient” 
was not borne out. Evidently, though femi- 
nine in source, it could be just as severe 
as that stemming from paternal authorities. 


Hypothesis VIII: Dentists more often 
than social workers or lawyers described 
their early training as emphasizing im- 
pulse repression rather than impulse chan- 
nelling. That is, in the dentist’s family the 
discipline more often stressed injunctions 
to control—“don’t touch,” “don’t destroy 
things,” “don’t get dirty,” “don’t talk back,” 
etc. in contrast to an emphasis on more 
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Childhood Experience and Vocational Choice 


positive virtues—“do strive for accomplish- 
ment,” “do learn courteous and mannerly 
ways of conduct,” “do have consideration 
for others” in the families of lawyers and 
social workers. 

The prediction regarding toilet training 
is neither conformed nor invalidated, but 
in effect was not tested. The difficulty 
here lay in the interview, which asked no 
direct questions but depended upon spon- 
taneous mention of experience in this area. 
The result was, of course, that only two 
respondents out of the entire 60 made any 
mention of the matter. It is possible that 
direct questioning likewise would have 
evoked no response since it may be that 
most people actually have no memory of 
toilet training experiences. However, it 
does seem likely that some pertinent in- 
formation could have been gotten at in- 
directly by questions about the training of 
siblings, or about other aspects of parental 
behavior. There is certainly subjective evi- 
dence of this sort in the interview in the 
frequency with which dentists’ mothers 
were described as immaculate almost to 
the point of compulsivity in their house- 
keeping—and in the great emphasis on 
cleanliness that dentists voice in connec- 
tion with their choice of career—“It’s a 
clean job.” 


Hypothesis IX: Definite evidence of se- 
vere deprivation before the age of two 
was found in the reports of social workers 
more often than in the other two groups. 
Death or separation of the parents before 
the child was eight was most often re- 
ported by social workers and least often 
reported by dentists. The more frequent 
experience of sudden but not severe trauma 
on the part of lawyers which was hypo- 
thesized was not found. 


Hypothesis X: Regard for feelings of 
others as an aim of discipline, concern 
for human suffering as an ethic instilled in 
the children, and appeal to consideration 
for others as a method of discipline (“you 
will make mother feel bad”) was more 
frequently reported by social workers than 
by the other two groups. 


H ypothesis XI: The dentist’s family more 
often than the lawyer's or the social work- 
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ers was described as conventional, con- 
servative and inactive politically, and for- 
mally religious. The dentist, more often 
than the other two groups, limited his 
positive comments about his mother to the 
purely housewifely attributes (level of sig- 
nificance .05), and failed to give evidence 
of an intensely gratifying personal rela- 
tionship with her. The expectation that the 
dentist less often than the lawyer would 
describe his father with pride was not 
borne out. There is a possibility that the 
close tie to a harsh and repressive father 
that we have elsewhere hypothesized and 
confirmed for the dentist would not per- 
mit any expression of disapproval of the 
father, though negative feelings toward the 
mother could more easily be voiced (while 
the reverse appears to be true for the social 
worker to whom the mother is the more 
important figure). 

Hypothesis XII: The expectation that 
dentists more often than the other two 
groups would report some experience of 
severe illness in a parent or sibling was 
born out at the .02 level of significance. 
The more specific hypothesis of illness 
involving internal organs produced differ- 
ences significant at the .01 level. 

Hypothesis XIII: The hypothesized dif- 
ferences in sexual education were not 
found. It seems possible that the correct- 
ness of the first part of this prediction may 
have made it impossible to obtain really 
adequate response to the second part. Of 
those subjects who reported adequate sex- 
ual education, the impression of examiners 
and coders was that there was reason to 
doubt the accuracy of their description, or 
at least to question whether “adequate” 
had any communality of meaning. It was 
frequently found, for example, that some- 
one who said he was given ample sexual 
information would disclose on further ques- 
tioning that this took place at puberty. 
Our hypothesis, obviously, refers to sexual 
information in the first six or seven years. 


Discussion 
These predominantly positive findings 
permit the retention of essentially the same 
picture of the backgrounds of the three 
occupational groups that was drawn in our 
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original description of them. If we have 
not been able to make our predictions fol- 
low from our theoretical assumptions with 
a high degree of logical necessity, at least 
we have been able to make them consistent 
with psychoanalytic theory. 

Of perhaps greater usefulness and in- 
terest than the specific findings are the 
vantage points which the study gives us 
from which to approach further investi- 
gation of occupational choice and work 
behavior. The most important flaw to be- 
come evident in the course of the present 
attempt was the relative inadequacy of 
some of the dimensions chosen. While 
curiosity holds up as a meaningful dimen- 
sion, central not only to these occupations 
but to many others as well, verbal aggres- 
sion and concern for justice seemed less 
satisfactory on closer examination and suf- 
fered gradual shifts and elaborations in 
meaning. This experience has left us with 
the conviction that the most fruitful method 
to follow is neither the wholesale compari- 
son of occupations and tabulation of what- 
ever differences appear, nor the selection 
of dimensions on the basis of the special 
interests of the researcher and a hastily 
erected theoretical structure, but that of 
expending a major effort in isolating mean- 
ingful dimensions and pursuing them to a 
factorial purity. Bordin, Segal and the 
author are currently attempting to isolate 
a series of dimensions that will account 
for all of the major gratifications that work 
can offer, and to order the major occupa- 
tional groups in terms of the relative 
strengths of each of these dimensions, 

Certainly of crucial importance in ex- 
plaining our positive results is the fact that 
a strong commitment to the occupation 
was one of the criteria for selection of 
subjects. The requirement that they be 
able to justify their choices with explana- 
tions that had to do not with prestige, 
money, or expediency, but with satisfac- 
tion in the unique qualities of the work 
itself, assured the elimination of those to 
whom the profession in question had no 
personal meaning. It meant also that we 
were dealing with persons with a capacity 
for primary gratification in work and learn- 
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ing, and our findings suggest that these 
capacities have their bases in experiences 
antedating by a decade or more the period 
in which occupational choice is ordinarily 
made—and in which young people are most 
exhorted to develop these qualities. 

It would seem consequently that we are 
brought close to one of the most insistent 
quandaries of present day education—that 
in a time when workers who are willing to 
persist through long and rigorous training 
to high levels of skill in difficult disciplines 
are in great demand, a larger number 
of youths show (to use the terms of David 
Riesman, one of the many who have com- 
mented upon it) “a withdrawal of emo- 
tional adherence to work . . . and a de- 
precatory attitude toward it” (Riesman, 
1958). We believe that further research 
of the sort we have reported may offer 
increased understanding of how such atti- 
tudes are engendered. 


Summary 


In this study certain major demands 
made upon the worker in similar or con- 
trasting forms in the professions of law, 
dentistry, and social work were identified. 
Hypotheses were then made regarding the 
early experiences which psychoanalytic 
theory would require to account for the 
adult job behavior. These hypotheses were 
tested against information gained from 
tape-recorded biographical interviews with 
20 student members of each occupational 
group. The results permitted the reten- 
tion of essentially the same picture of the 
childhood backgrounds of each group as 
had been originally hypothesized. 


Received August 12, 1959. 
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Careers and Family Atmospheres: 


An Empirical Test of Roe's Theory 


Douglas Hagen’? 
Harvard University 


From the numerous investigations of the 
life histories of scientists, Anne Roe re- 
cently has proposed a speculative theory 
which links occupational interests to ex- 
periences of childhood (1957). This repre- 
sents the furthest theoretical advance in the 
study of childhood forces that influence 
the development of career interests to date. 

Roe’s scheme, presented in Figure 1, 
deals with one aspect of childhood, namely 
the family atmosphere in which the parent 
and child interact. 

Roe predicts that certain kinds of family 
atmospheres orient the person to the ca- 
reer groups indicated in Figure 1. She 
predicts that a child from a protecting cli- 
mate will select a Service occupation as 
an adult; a demanding climate disposes a 
person towards a career in either Business 
Contact or General Culture; a child from a 
rejecting childhood climate later chooses a 
Scientific vocation; a neglecting climate 
orients an individual toward an Outdoor 
occupation; and a person from a casual 
childhood atmosphere pursues a career in 
Technology as an adult. It should also be 
noted that the specific hypotheses encom- 
pass the broader assumption that certain 
groups of home environments result in an 
orientation in the direction of careers which 


1Harvard Studies in Career Development, No. 
10. This work was supported in part by the 
Office of Naval Research, Department of the 
Navy, contract Nonr — 1866(31). Reproduction 
in whole or in part is permitted for purpose of 
the United States Government. The study was 
also made possible in part by a grant from the 
National Science Foundation, G 7462. 

2The author wishes to express his appreciation 
to Charles C. McArthur and David V. Tiede- 
man for their assistance in the preparation of 
this manuscript. 


can be characterized as “toward-people” or 
“not-toward-people.” 


The Data 


Longitudinal data with at least retro- 
spective childhood material as well as cur- 
rent vocational information is needed to 
test Roe’s hypotheses. Some of the data 
from the 245 participants of the Study of 
Adult Development meet such conditions. 

Participants in the Study of Adult De- 
velopment were first contacted as sopho- 
mores at Harvard College between 1938 
and 1942. They are still being followed 
today. These men were admitted to the 
study because they showed no evidence of 
abnormality of any sort while in college. 
They were selected unsystematically from 
a list of “normals” submitted by physicians, 
psychiatrists, and deans. Although no strict 
sampling procedure was followed, the 
ranges of demographic characteristics of 
these men are similar to those in any col- 
lege class, but the proportions are some- 
what different. 

Early in the study, extensive family his- 
tories were taken from the subject and his 
parents. The histories accumulated voca- 
tional, social, personal, and medical in- 
formation for at least four generations. The 
parents, and sometimes other observers, 
provided retrospective information on the 
subject’s childhood personality and on the 
training he received as an infant. Informa- 
tion about the way in which the subjects 
are rearing their children is available. In 
many cases this provides retrospective data 
about the childhood of the participants. 

In postwar years, participants were con- 
tacted annually by questionnaires which in- 
cluded open-ended questions about their 
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Groups 
I. Service V. Outdoor 
II. Business Contact VI. Science 
III. Organizations VII. General Culture 
IV. Technology VIII. Arts and Entertainment 


Fig. 1. Roe’s Diagram showing the Predicted Relationship of Childhood Family 
Atmosphere to Career Choice 
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Careers and Family Atmospheres: Test of Roe’s Theory 


work experiences, attitudes, and adjust- 
ments. Complete occupational histories are 
available for every subject through the year 
1953 and, for most, through 1956. 

Because a mass of data was available for 
each individual, the investigator went 
through each case record and excerpted 
those remarks which were relevant to the 
childhood period. These excerpts were the 
basis for rating® the family atmosphere in 
which the subject was reared during his 
childhood. 

Two judges independently rated each ex- 
cerpt according to Roe’s dimensions. The 
judges agreed in 70 per cent of the cases. 
They reviewed together each case on which 
they failed to agree and came to a mutual 
decision about it except for 34 cases which 
were eliminated because the evidence was 
insufficient to resolve disagreement. 

The careers in which these subjects are 
currently engaged were classified accord- 
ing to Roe’s system. The numbers were 
small in some occupational groups (c.f. 
Table 1). Groups VIII, Arts and Enter- 
tainment, is not represented in this sam- 
ple. Subjects who selected Organization 
occupations are not included in Table 1, 


3The operational definitions of Roe’s family 
atmospheres which were used are reported in 
Hagen (1959, p. 175). Anne Roe kindly partici- 
pated in the formulation and review of these 
operational definitions. 
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as Roe did not suggest the family climate 
from which such men are reared. 

Roe’s hypothesis concerning the influ- 
ence of a loving atmosphere upon later vo- 
cational choice is stated only generally, i.e., 

. . Individuals with this background will de- 
velop interests closely in accord with their own 
special abilities and cultural backgrounds. . . . 
If situational pressures are minimal, inherited ca- 
pacities should develop without interference or 
forcing (Roe & Siegalman, 1958). 


Therefore careers had to be predicted 
from measured aptitudes in the case of this 
type of family atmosphere. These meas- 
ured aptitudes were ascertained from test 
batteries given each subject as a sopho- 
more. A distinction between greater verbal 
or quantitative ability was used. Service, 
Business Contact, Organization, and Gen- 
eral Culture occupations were considered 
verbal occupations, while Technology, Out- 
door, and Science occupations were con- 
sidered primarily quantitative ones. All 
cases in which there were untoward situ- 
ational problems in the family were elimi- 
nated from the sample (19 in all). 


Results 


As Roe’s theory is stated explicitly, the 
theoretical “hit” frequency, (ie. the fre- 
quency with which the occupational group 
was successfully anticipated on the basis 
of family atmosphere) should be 100 per 


Table 1 
The Observed Relationship Between Family Atmosphere and Selected Career Groupt 








I: Service II: Business Contact IV: Technology V: Outdoor VI: Science 
Careers VII: General Cultural Careers Careers Careers 

Protecting 

Atmosphere 3* 8 8 0 6 20 
Demanding 

Atmosphere 22 28* 10 1 23 64 
Casual 

Atmosphere 2 1 6* 1 2 12 
Neglecting 

Atmosphere 0 2 0 1° 1 4 
Rejecting 

Atmosphere 0 8 2 0 3* 13 
Totals () 47 21 8 85 113 





{Does not include members from Loving atmospheres or those who have selected careers among the Organ- 


ization (III) group. 
*Indicates predicted career group. 
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Table 2 
Correspondence of Actual and Predicted Vocational Choices 

Home Predicted 

Atmosphere Occupational Group Hit : Miss P* 
Protecting Service (I) ats RF .09 
Demanding Business Contact (II) 28 : 86 380 

General Cultural (VII) 

Rejecting Science (VI) s. 3/40 38 
Neglecting Outdoor (V) * ee eer Insuffucient N 
Casual Technology (IV) GS = 6 01 
Loving According to 27 18 95 


Dominant Aptitude 





*Probability of obtaining a value of chi beyond the computed one when null hypothesis 


is true. 


cent of any relevant instances. Table 1 in- 
dicates that the theory fails such a test. 
Careers are not solely dependent upon the 
atmosphere of the home in which a child 
is reared. The next question is whether 
career is at all dependent upon the atmo- 
sphere of the home. Are the observed hit 
rates greater than one could excpect by 
chance or not? 

To answer this question, the hit rate as- 
sociated with a particular family atmo- 
sphere was contrasted with the aggregate 
hit rate of all remaining family atmospheres 
except for the loving category. The chi- 
square statistic was used in this evaluation 
in each instance. Yates’ correction for con- 
tinuity was employed when necessary. Ap- 
propriate attention was also given to the 
directed nature of Roe’s hypotheses. 

As noted in Table 2, only the easual fami- 
ly atmosphere has a hit rate beyond chance 
expectation. One other atmosphere, pro- 
tecting, approaches but does not reach sig- 
nificance in its ability to predict the choice 
of a Service career. 

Although only one category of family 
atmosphere had a hit rate significantly dif- 
ferent from the hit rate of the aggregate 
except for that category, the significance 
of the hit rate for all categories was also 
evaluated. The exact proposition evaluated 
is that the number of hits represents only a 
chance coincidence of predicted and actual 
careers after allowance is made for the ob- 
served variation in the proportions of the 
several kinds of careers. Tatsuoka, as re- 
ported by Kugris (1956), developed a chi- 


square test of this proposition which was 
used. The observed rate of 41 hits and 72 
misses is exceeded by chance 9 times in 
100. Therefore, it is concluded that the 
hit rate is only a chance occurrence. 

It has already been noted that an inter- 
mediate postulate of Roe’s theory is that 
family atmospheres in childhood lead to 
orientations either toward or not-toward- 
people. Children from protecting and de- 
manding families will be predisposed to- 
wards the sphere of toward-people voca- 
tions, i.e., Service, Business Contact, Or- 
ganizations, and General Cultural; on the 
other hand, persons from rejecting, neglect- 
ing, and casual home environs willl be ori- 
ented in the direction of not-toward-people 


Table 3 


Relationship Between Specified Atmospheres and 
the Choice of Toward-Persons or Not- 
Toward-Persons Careers* 











Choice of Choice of Totals 
Toward- Not-Toward- 
Persons Persons 
Career Career 
Demanding 
and 
Protecting 69 43 112 
Atmospheres 
Rejecting, 
Neglecting, 
and Casual 26 16 42 
Atmospheres 
Totals 95 59 154 
x = 01 p .95 


*Not including those from loving atmospheres. 
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vocations, i.e. Technology, Outdoor, and 
Science. The test of the validity of this 
supposition is presented in Table 3. 

The p value of .95 indicates that there 
is essentially no difference in the propor- 
tional incidence of toward-people and not- 
toward-people occupations in either cate- 
gory of family atmosphere. Roughly the 
same proportion of the subjects from re- 
jecting, neglecting, and casual homes 
chose toward-people careers as did those 
from demanding and protecting climates. 


Discussion 


The evidence seems quite clear that, with 
one possible exception, Roe’s theoretical 
scheme in its literal translation and spe- 
cific application lacks validity. Except in 
the case of a casual family atmosphere, the 
posited relationships between the specific 
family climates and a later career choice 
are not supported in these data. 

Since results are based on rather small 
numbers, the fiducial limits for any hit 
rates induced from this sample are rela- 
tively large. In addition, induction of 
these hit rates is subject to any biases 
this special sample may contain, biases 
which are not presently understood fully. 
Roe does not restrict her theory, how- 
ever, and there seems to be no reason why 
the theory should not apply to these men. 

Before we discount Roe’s theory as gen- 
erally invalid it is well to consider two 
other explanations which may account for 
these findings. The first is that careers 
have generally been misclassified; the sec- 
ond is that family atmosphere may not 
have been revealed in our basic informa- 
tion and in its summation. 

We are inclined to reject the proposition 
that Roe’s theory failed because of our 
misclassification of the careers of the sub- 
jects. We had much better specification 
of career than is ordinarily available. In 
addition, rules for categorization are fair- 
ly explicit and were applied quite con- 
sistently by two investigators. Rather, we 
are inclined to think that failure occurred 
because sufficient differentiations among 
careers is not represented in Roe’s theory. 

Research on the personality determinants 
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of careers ordinarily assumes that identi- 
fiable forces in the culture influence the 
development of need patterns in the per- 
sonality of the individual and that the in- 
dividual then expresses these need pat- 
terns in his work as well as in other aspects 
of his life. A further assumption is that 
various occupations allow for certain kinds 
of satisfactions and not others; hence, per- 
sons in a job will have certain personality 
patterns in common with others in the job. 

The investigation of these propositions 
requires that the occupational spectrum be 
broken into manageable groups of voca- 
tions and that each group of careers must 
be homogeneous to the extent that similar 
personality needs may usually be expressed 
in its pursuit. Roe has attempted to cate- 
gorize careers on this basis, but for at 
least two of her vocational groups, the 
range of vocational behavior, orientations 
to work or what she calls “factorizations 
of interest” which can be found among 
the occupations in each of these groups 
is extremely wide. This fact is most obvi- 
ous in the occupations in the Scientific 
and General Culture classes but is appar- 
ent also in the Technology careers to a 
lesser degree. 

For example, in a Scientific career one 
may teach, promote, administer, do re- 
search, or practice a specialty. The wide 
range of vocational orientations which can 
be followed within the limits of the group 
permit expression of many kinds of per- 
sonalities or need patterns. 

On the other hand, some of Roe’s other 
vocational groups seem to be much more 
intrinsically homogeneous than the previ- 
ously mentioned groups. The Service, 
Business Contact, and Outdoor careers 
each seem to have a relatively well de- 
fined “psychology,” as it were. The range 
of vocational orientations which are avail- 
able to them in their work is much smaller 
than in any of the other careers. It would 
be generally inconsistent for a person in 
a Service career to have found a not- 
toward-people orientation, or a person in 
sales (Business Contact) to have developed 
a deeply ingrained defensive reaction to 
people and still find this career internally 
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fulfilling and externally productive. True, 
there are psychological mechanisms that 
occasionally influence selection of careers, 
such as reaction formation and compen- 
sation, that might lead to such a para- 
doxical choice, but this is the exceptional 
case rather than the modal pattern. 

The theory may also have failed because 
family atmosphere was inferred inade- 
quately from the retrospective information 
which was available. Every caution was 
taken to infer family atmosphere from data 
of at least four generations, from data that 
were rich in opportunity for verification of 
inference, and from rules that could be 
applied consistently by two different peo- 
ple. It will be some time before any other 
data as complete as these can be assem- 
bled. Nevertheless, memories of childhood 
were used and not the events themselves. 
Certainly this fact lends an element of 
doubt to the validity of these findings. 

These two possible difficulties—the cri- 
terion of vocational groups and the nature 
of the data of clinical abstracts—muddy 
the water somevhat. It is not certain that 
the source of error lies only with Roe’s 
predicting atmospheres; however, it is con- 
sidered likely that the trouble lies there, 
as the stated theory just appears too simple 
at this stage. 


New Directions 


Roe’s hypothesis about the influence of 
family atmospheres on occupational inter- 
ests was projected into a vacuum in voca- 
tional theory. It is the first systematic set 
of predictions about the effect of childhood 
forces on occupational development. 

Roe’s theory is, of course, oversimplified; 
probabilities are not mentioned. This is 
perhaps why only one of her predictions 
approaches empirical significance. 

It is not, however, the conclusion of this 
research that all but a small part of Roe’s 
theory be discarded. It is possible, for ex- 
ample, that the total atmosphere of the 
home is not so much the important vari- 
able as the climate in which one or another 
parent and child interact. The mother- 
child relationship may be much more sig- 
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nificant than the total atmosphere in the 
childhood period. 

A second aspect that may be fruitful for 
later research is the child’s response to 
the atmosphere in which he is raised rather 
than the atmosphere itself. A person may 
respond in terms of defensive or nondefen- 
sive reactions. Roe suggests that defensive 
reactions are more likely to occur in re- 


sponse to rejecting, neglecting, and some | 
demanding homes, whereas the nondefen- | 


sive reactions are said to be associated with 
loving, protecting, and casual families. It 
may be that defensive reactions also are 
associated with these latter atmospheres, 
and nondefensive responses with rejecting, 
neglecting home atmospheres. These de- 
fensive and nondefensive reactions may 
have altogether different vocational impli- 
cations depending upon the atmosphere. 
A defensive reaction to a concentrating, 
overprotecting parent may have a some- 
what different vocational influence than 
the same reaction to a cold, rejecting 
parent. 

Roe’s primary contribution to vocational 
research in the area of childhood has been 
to offer a series of hypotheses to be tested. 
The effect of this has been to stimulate 
and encourage research and speculation 
which may in time illuminate much more 
clearly the influence of childhood forces on 
careers. Herein, perhaps, is the real value 
and import of her work. 


Received July, 1959. 
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A Psychological Analysis 
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There is a voluminous literature on analy- 
ses of the need for teachers and proposals 
for relieving the situation. Unfortunately, 
the proposals put into operation so far 
have not been too rewarding. The short- 
age continues and promises to be even 
more severe. A major unknown is how 
and why persons select or reject teaching 
as a vocation. 

Various studies have been successful in 
detecting mean differences between groups 
who have selected or rejected teaching in 
such general factors as socio-economic 
background, size of home towns, and past 
experiences with teachers. Other studies 
have delineated certain factors which are 
thought to influence decisions regarding 
teaching as a vocation: counsel by friends, 
teachers, and parents; identification with 
an admired adult; past experiences; and 
particular occupational features such as 
security, prestige, salary, and working con- 
ditions. Although some persons who have 
chosen to teach indicated that these fac- 
tors were important in their selection of 
teaching, others with similar exposure 
made alternative choices. 


Theoretical Framework 


It would seem that the more dynamic 
determinants involved in the selection and 
rejection of teaching need to be investi- 
gated. This in turn requires the develop- 
ment of a theoretical structure which can 
be subjected to study. Several general the- 
ories which may be applicable are de- 
scribed in the literature. Of these, Super’s 
notion that one’s vocational choice is a 

1This paper is based upon the author’s doctoral 
dissertation, (1957) at the University of Michigan. 
Special indebtedness is due William C. Morse 


for the encouragement and guidance given 
throughout the exploration of this problem. 


means of implementing the self concept 
seems particularly worthy of investiga- 
tion in terms of teaching. 

Super has proposed the following view 
of the process of vocational choice: 

In choosing an occupation one is, in effect, 

choosing a means of implementing a self-concept. 
. . . The choice of an occupation is one of the 
points in life at which a young person is called 
upon to state rather explicitly his concept of 
himself, to say definitely, I am this or that type 
of person (Super, 1953, p. 88). 
With this self-understanding the individu- 
al then seeks out and explores various 
occupations which are perceived as allow- 
ing him to live a role commensurate with 
this self concept. 

Although no specific research as yet di- 
rectly validates this proposition it has em- 
pirical support from several independent 
sources. For instance, Super pointed out 
that a review of the literature provides 
“objective basis for the theory that child- 
hood and adolescent identification play a 
part in shaping vocational interest and pro- 
vide role models which facilitate the de- 
velopment and implementation of a self 
concept” (Super, 1953, p. 188). 

Also, Bordin has proposed: “In answer- 
ing a Strong Vocational Interest Test an 
individual is expressing his acceptance of 
a particular view or concept of himself in 
terms of occupational stereotypes” (Bor- 
din, 1948, p. 53). This view is at least 
partially confirmed in a study (Bordin & 
Wilson, 1958) in which it was found that 
modifications in self concept as a result 
of reality testing are accompanied by a 
like change in measured vocational in- 
terest. 

An exploratory study by Dillon (1949) 
gives further support to Super’s concept 
of vocational choice from a somewhat dif- 
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ferent frame of reference. She explored 
the following hypothesis: “The profession 
which an individual selects is one that, 
according to his concept of it and as he 
sees himself in it, seems to him to satisfy 
most adequately the needs that he feels 
the strongest pressure to fulfill.” The psy- 
chological protocols of 25 persons who had 
selected teaching as a vocation showed a 
definite relationship between a subject's 
motivational pressure and his concept of 
himself as a teacher. 

Two additional studies are relevant. 
Berg (1947) found in a study of 110 stu- 
dent nurses that those who voluntarily 
withdrew from training “had expected to 
manipulate various gleaming, complicated 
instruments while assisting in operations. 
Instead they rubbed patients’ backs” (p. 
392). It might be assumed that these per- 
sons selected nursing as a vocation under 
the influence of particular perceptions of 
themselves as nurses. When reality dif- 
fered from these perceptions, they changed 
vocations. Bugental and Zelen (1950) ex- 
amined the self concepts of 71 women and 
73 men through the records obtained by 
the WAY technique which noted that 
“occupations” appeared in over 61 per 
cent of the records, an indication of the 
importance of this percept in the self 
concept. 

Previously, studies of the selection and 
rejection of teaching have been based up- 
on the assumption that there is.a homo- 
geneity of traits, interests, backgrounds, or 
desires among the persons selecting a given 
occupation. Accordingly, they have at- 
tempted to isolate and identify such ele- 
ments. Data from these studies have not 
furnished adequate cues for a program 
for teacher recruitment. 

The theoretical structure of self-psychol- 
ogy suggests a different approach. Each 
individual seeks situations or otherwise be- 
haves in such a manner as to verify, pre- 
serve, and otherwise fortify his self con- 
cept. The choice of vocation is one of 
the situations in which the individual has 
an opportunity to maintain and enhance 
the self by selecting a vocation which is 
perceived as being consistent with the 
self concept. 


Research Design 


The current study attempts to ascertain 
whether or not there is a significant con- 
gruency between an individuals percep- 
tion of himself and his perceptions of 
persons and situations in teaching. 

With such a complex problem, certain 
assumptions and limitations are necessary 
in the research design. 

First, one’s vocational choice is assumed 
to be a free decision without duress from 
such external factors as severely restricted 
employment opportunities. 

Second, there are certainly individual 
differences with respect to tolerance for 
the discrepancy between the perceptions 
of the self in various roles which may 
affect vocational decisions. These differ- 
ences are not taken into account. 

Third, no provision is made in this study 
for a hierarchy of factors within the phe- 
nomenological field. For instance, all of 
the components of the perceived personal 
characteristics are given equal weight al- 
though it is highly probable that individu- 
als value certain characteristics more than 
others. 

The setting of this study is the selection 
or rejection of elementary teaching by 
women in their junior year of college. The 
study was limited with respect to the spe- 
cific vocation to be examined, the sex of 
the subjects, and the degree of involve- 
ment inasmuch as each of these factors in 
itself seems to be a dynamic variable. 

A preliminary investigation in which col- 
lege women were interviewed individual- 
ly and in groups was undertaken for the 
purpose of identifying those factors which 
women perceive as being important to 
their occupational plans. Four particular 
factors were isolated, each suggesting an 
hypothesis for further study within the 
framework of self psychology. 


Factors Involved in Choice 


Perception of Personal Characteristics. 
The importance of the individual's per- 
ception of certain personal characteristics 
became manifested in the interviews in 
terms of feelings of personal adequacy or 
inadequacy to meet the requirements as 
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perceived for particular occupations. Sub- 
jects frequently mentioned this as a deter- 
rent. An important postulate of Super's 
percept of vocational choice is that the 
individual sees himself as “this” or “that” 
type of person. It seems appropriate in 
view of these factors that perception of 
personal characteristics be a pertinent vari- 
able for investigation. 

It is therefore predicted that prospec- 
tive elementary teachers will tend to per- 
ceive the personal characteristics of ele- 
mentary teachers as congruent with the 
personal characteristics of the self to a 
greater degree than will those persons 
who have selected vocations other than 
elementary teaching. 


Perception of Specific Occupational Fea- 
tures. The subjects in the preliminary in- 
terviews frequently denoted an interest in 
particular occupations because of oppor- 
tunities to satisfy certain desires. These 
desires are representative of the goals and 
values of the individual. Some vocations 
were sought as opportunities for their grati- 
fying activities. Other vocations were re- 
jected as not affording such opportunities. 
Ginzberg et al., noted “clarification (of 
one’s goals and values) is an essential part 
of his occupational decision-making, for 
he cannot make a choice without deter- 
mining, at least preliminarily, what he 
wants to get out of work” (1951, p. 222). 
Thus, there is an indication that the goals 
and values of the individual are important 
in the choice of vocations. 

It would seem likely that the more one 
sees the features of an occupation as em- 
bodying opportunity for the realization of 
one’s goals, the more he will be attracted 
to that occupation. Therefore, it is pre- 
dicted that prospective elementary teach- 
ers will tend to perceive the features of 
elementary teaching as congruent with the 
features desired in an occupation for her- 
self to a greater degree than will those per- 
sons who have selected vocations other 
than elementary teaching. 

Perceptions of Peer and Family Attitude. 
The subjects in the preliminary study fre- 
quently related their vocational plans to 
their perceptions of the attitudes and plans 
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of their respective families and friends. It 
is generally accepted that the groups to 
which an individual belongs have a pro- 
found effect upon his beliefs and attitudes. 
Self-psychologists consistently include the 
perceptions of “others’ attitudes and ap- 
proval” in an individual’s self concept. 

In order to obtain a more thorough un- 
derstanding of this influence, two levels 
should be examined: (a) family, which 
represents an arbitrary group with pre- 
sumed deep emotional relationships; and 
(b) friends, which represents a peer group 
of relatively free choice with perhaps less 
emotional involvement. Accordingly the 
following prediction is made: Prospective 
elementary teachers will tend to perceive 
the attitudes of their (a) respective fami- 
lies and (b) respective friends as being 
more positive toward elementary teaching 
than will those persons who have selected 
vocations other than elementary teaching. 


Perception of Need for Achievement and 
Need for Affiliation. Two particular oc- 
cupational specifications were repeatedly 
mentioned by the subjects in the prelimi- 
nary interviews. These were (a) the op- 
portunity to accomplish something and to. 
gain recognition, and (b) the opportunity: 
to work with people. These specifications 
suggest the achievement and affiliation 
motives as defined by Murray (1936). A 
considerable body of evidence indicates 
that the deeper psychological motives as 
manifested by the needs of the individual 
are in operation in the selection of voca- 
tions. However, efforts to explore this 
phenomenon within the framework of self- 
psychology utilizing thematic apperception 
proved to be complex and unfruitful. 


Procedures 


As yet, there are few proven experiment- 
al procedures and instruments which can 
be readily employed for an investigation 
of the phenomenal field (McClelland, 
1951). Accordingly, measuring instruments 
had to be designed. A measure of the con- 
gruency between an individual's self con- 
cept and her perception of teaching in 
terms of the variable in question was 
necessary. 
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The Q-sort seemed most adaptable to 
this task. This requires the subject to make 
forced choices from a series of verbal de- 
scriptions of persons. The subject is asked 
to group these statements into a normal 
frequency distribution ranging from “most 
descriptive” to “least descriptive.” By vary- 
ing the instructions, the subject may be 
asked to give perceptions of any given 
person: for example, his self, his ideal-self, 
or his employer. The resulting checklist 
descriptions which he gives for any two 
of these persons may be compared and a 
statistical index derived to show the de- 
gree of congruency. 

Personal descriptions were identified 
from self-referent statements in the afore- 
mentioned preliminary interviews and self- 
descriptive studies (Bugental & Zelen, 
1950; Stephenson, 1953). These descrip- 
tions were converted into 80 discrete state- 
ments through which an individual might 
describe any given person by noting those 
statements which were “most descriptive” 
and “least descriptive” of that person. Such 
statements as: (a) She is sympathetic to 
the problems of others, (b) She is a listener 
rather than a talker, and (c) She is ener- 
getic-industrious, were used. The index of 
congruency between one’s self and one’s 
perception of elementary teachers was com- 
puted by subtracting the number of dis- 
agreements from the number of agreements 
between the resulting “most” and “least” 
descriptive checklists when the subjects 
had responded to the scale for self and 
elementary teachers respectively. 

In a like manner scales were devised to 
identify the index of congruency for per- 
ceptions of occupational features and oth- 
er’s attitudes toward elementary teaching. 


The coefficient of reliability was found 
to range from .77 to .86 for these scales 
by the test-retest technique with an interim 
of two months. 


Subjects 

One hundred and twenty-six women par- 
ticipated in the study. The subjects were 
classified into three major divisions in 
terms of their acceptance of elementary 
teaching as a vocation. Group I, elemen- 
tasy majors, consisted of these persons with 
a stated interest in elementary teaching 
as manifested by their selection of elemen- 
tary teaching as a major. Two different 
groups were considered as rejecting ele- 
mentary teaching as a vocation. The first 
of these; Group II, other education ma- 
jors, included persons who planned to be 
employed in educational positions other 
than elementary teaching. Group III, non- 
education majors, included those persons 
who had selected majors out of the realm 
of education. Three levels of acceptance 
or rejection along a continuum are as- 
sumed, 

An analysis of variance indicated that 
there were no statistical differences be- 
tween the various groups of this study 
with respect to chronological age, socio- 
economic background, or college aptitude. 


Results 

1. A statistical index was obtained for 
each subject of the congruency between 
her perception of her own personal char- 
acteristics and her perception of the per- 
sonal characteristics exemplary of elemen- 
tary teachers. Table 1 presents the analysis 
of the indices of congruency for the re- 
spective groups. 


Table 1 


Mean Index of Congruency Between Personal Characteristics Perceived for the Self 
and for Elementary Teachers; Elementary Majors, Other 
Education Majors, and Noneducation Majors 








Group Number Mean Standard t test 
Deviation 
Elementary majors (I) 62 16.9 8.1 tl, Il = 2.16* 
Other education majors (II) 81 12.8 9.2 tI, IT = 5.65** 
Noneducation majors (III) 83 6.9 TL tI, III = 2.78** 





*— .05 level of confidence. 
** — 01 level of confidence. 
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Table 2 


Mean Index of Perception of Parents’ and Family’s Attitude Toward Elementary 
and Perceived in Elementary Teaching: Elementary Majors, 
Other Education Majors, and Noneducation Majors 








Group Number Mean Standard t test 
Deviation 
Elementary majors (I) 62 20.8 8.1 Im =1.78 
Other education majors (II) 81 17.5 9.1 t], III = 7.40** 
Noneducation majors (III) 83 6.5 10.1 til, II = 4.85** 





The index means for elementary majors, 
other education majors, and noneducation 
majors were 16.9, 12.8, and 6.9 respectively. 

Each of the respective groups was found 
to be statistically different from the others 
with respect to congruency of percep- 
tions of self and personal characteristics 
of elementary teachers. Those persons who 
have selected elementary teaching as a vo- 
cation see themselves as possessing per- 
sonal qualities characteristic of elementary 
teachers to a greater degree than do per- 
sons who have not chosen this specific 
vocation. 

2. The subjects were instructed to in- 
dicate via Q-sort the features which they 
felt were desirable in a vocation and the 
availability of various features in elemen- 
tary teaching. A statistical index was ob- 
tained as an indication of the congruency 
between the features desired in a voca- 
tion and the perceived features of ele- 
mentary teaching. Table 2 presents the 
analysis of the indices of congruency for 
the respective groups. 

The elementary majors, other education 
majors and noneducation majors had in- 
dex means of 20.8, 17.5, and 6.5 respec- 
tively. These data did not indicate any 
significant difference between elementary 
majors and other education majors. How- 


ever, elementary majors and other educa- 
tion majors were found to differ from non- 
education majors at the 1 per cent level 
of confidence with respect to this variable. 
As a group, prospective elementary teach- 
ers and kindred workers perceive the ele- 
mentary teaching situation as possessing 
features which are deemed desirable in a 
vocation for the self. 

3. A measure of the subject’s perception 
of her family’s attitude toward elementary 
teaching was ascertained by having her 
respond to an attitude toward elementary 
teaching scale as she believed her family 
might. The index for each subject is the 
mean scale value of the items which she 
selected as representative of her family’s 
attitude. A high index is indicative that 
the subject perceived her family as having 
a favorable attitude toward elementary 
teaching. Table 3 presents the analysis of 
the indices of the scale values for the re- 
spective groups. 

The elementary majors, other education 
majors and noneducation majors had index 
means of 8.0, 7.9, and 7.2 respectively. 
These data did not indicate any significant 
difference between elementary majors and 
other education majors. Elementary ma- 
jors and other education majors were found 
to differ from noneducation majors at the 


Table 8 


Mean Index of Perception of Parents’ and Family’s Attitude Toward Elementary 
Teaching: Elementary Majors, Other Education Majors, and Noneducation Majors 








Group Number Mean Standard t test 
Deviation 
Elementary majors (I) 62 8.0 1.4 tl, 1 = 1.78 
Other education majors (II) 81 7.9 9 tI, II = 2.58* 
Noneducation majors (III) 83 7.2 1.4 tII, III = 2.83* 
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Table 4 


Mean Index of Perception of Friends’ Attitude Toward Elementary Teaching: 
Elementary Majors, Other Education Majors, and Noneducation Majors 











Group Number Mean Standard t test 
Deviation 
Elementary majors (I) 62 8.2 1.6 tl, II = 0.00 
Other education majors (II) 81 8.2 1.0 tI, II = 2.78* 
Noneducation majors (III) 83 7.2 1.8 tII, II = 2.68* 
5 per cent level of confidence with respect Summary 


to this variable. Elementary majors and 
other education majors perceive their fami- 
lies as having more favorable attitudes to- 
ward elementary teaching than do nonedu- 
cation majors. : 

An interesting point in reference to this 
variable is the case of two sisters who par- 
ticipated in the study. One of these women 
had elected elementary teaching as a vo- 
cation while the other planned to teach 
at the secondary level. With respect to 
personal characteristics, occupational fea- 
tures, and perception of friends’ attitudes 
the indices were virtually the same for both 
of them. However, the index was 7.1 for 
the elementary major and 5.3 for the other 
education major for the respective percep- 
tion of parents’ and family’s attitude to- 
ward elementary teaching. These percep- 
tions were verified in personal interviews. 


4, The measure of the perceived friends’ 
attitude was obtained in the same manner 
as was the case of the families’ attitude. 
Table 4 presents the analysis of the indices 
of the scale values for the respective 
groups. 

The index means of the elementary ma- 
jors, other education majors and nonedu- 
cation majors was 8.2, 8.2 and 7.2 respec- 
tively. These data did not indicate any 
significant difference between elementary 
majors and other education majors. Ele- 
mentary majors and other education majors 
were both found to differ from noneduca- 
tion majors at the 5 per cent level of con- 
fidence. As a group the elementary majors 
and other education majors perceive their 
friends as having a more favorable attitude 
toward elementary teaching than do those 
persons who are majoring in curricula out 
of the field of education. 


The study described herein explored 
certain psychological components which 
seemed to be dynamically related to the 
selection or rejection of teaching. The 
theoretical orientation of the study was 
suggested by Super (1951). He proposed 
that individuals select a vocation which 
they perceive as a means of implementing 
their self concept. For purposes of this 
study the self concept was considered to 
operate within a phenomenal field which 
included the individual’s perception of per- 
sonal characteristics, occupational features, 
and the attitude of others. The task of the 
present study was to obtain a measure of 
the congruency between an_ individual's 
concept of the self in employment and her 
perception of elementary teaching for each 
of these factors. 

Elementary majors were found to be 
significantly distinguished from the non- 
education majors with respect to their per- 
ception of elementary teaching as a means 
of maintaining and enhancing the phe- 
nomenal self. The data indicated that the 
two groups were differentiated as follows: 


1. Congruency with respect to perceived 
personal characteristics of the self and of 
elementary teachers, at the 1 per cent level 
of confidence. 

2. Congruency with respect to occupa- 
tional features as desired for the self and 
perceived in elementary teaching, at the 
1 per cent level of confidence. 

8. Perceived favorable attitudes of re- 
spective families toward elementary teach- 
ing, at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 

4, Perceived favorable attitudes of re- 
spective friends toward elementary teach- 
ing, at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 
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An unanticipated finding was that, with 
the exception of congruency of personal 
characteristics, the elementary majors were 
not differentiated from other education 
majors. Perhaps the specific role to be 
assumed is dependent upon the appropri- 
ateness of one’s more intimate personal 
characteristics whereas the other variables 
assist in narrowing the field down to broad 
vocational selections. On the other hand 
these findings may be attributed to the 
nature of the instruments which allowed 
the subjects from the respective groups 
to relate the teaching situations to their 
chosen field. While the scales were desig- 
nated “elementary,” they may well have 
been perceived as “teaching” by the other 
education majors. 

The results of this study indicate that 
elementary majors do perceive elementary 
teaching as a means of perpetuating their 
respective self-image and attaining those 
things which are desired in a vocation. On 
the other hand, noneducation majors per- 
ceive elementary teaching as a vocation 
quite different from that which is expected 
and desired for the self. This difference 
may constitute the basis for their differ- 
ing vocational decisions. 


Implications for Counseling 


Individuals select or reject teaching in 
accordance to their respective perception 
of it as being compatible or incompatible 
with the self concept. An individual must 
perceive teaching as appropriate for the 
self before it will be selected as a vocation 
for the self. There are, undoubtedly, many 
who would find teaching congenial who do 
not become teachers because they do not 
perceive it as being appropriate. Inasmuch 
as each person has a different self concept, 
teaching must be presented in terms of the 
many facets within this individual self 
concept. 

The task is to encourage individuals to 
explore the congeniality of teaching for 
them. This study identified several vari- 
ables which seem to be pertinent. Indi- 
viduals will be attracted to teaching if they 
perceive that teachers possess the same 
personal characteristics as they themselves 
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have. This sugggests that the teaching pro- 
fession must be considered in terms of 
personal attributes. Likewise, it was found 
that individuals will consider teaching as 
a vocation if they perceive the features 
of teaching as being similar to the features 
desired in an occupation for the self. This 
implies that more effort should be expend- 
ed to identify those features which an in- 
dividual desires in an occupation and to 
point out where and how these features 
are available to him in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

It is not only necessary that individuals 
identify the characteristics of teachers and 
the features of teaching but also that they 
gain self-insight with respect to these vari- 
ables for themselves. Undoubtedly, much 
of the self concept is unconscious or at 
least latent to the degree that the indi- 
vidual has not specifically identified many 
important facets of the self. An import- 
ant aspect of encouraging persons to con- 
sider teaching as a vocation then is to 
encourage each of them to consider spe- 
cifically the kind of person he or she is. 

One other variable was found to be im- 
portant. Those individuals who selected 
teaching as a vocation perceived both their 
families and friends as possessing favorable 
attitudes toward teaching as contrasted to 
those persons who had selected vocations 
other than teaching. This suggests that it 
may be advantageous to have prospects 
consider teaching in a social milieu. A 
favorable setting would be one in which 
persons considered in small groups the 
positive attributes of the teaching pro- 
fession. 

Individuals must consider teaching in 
terms of themselves. Perhaps counseling 
conferences would afford the means by 
which this could be accomplished. Invi- 
tations could be extended to apparently 
appropriate students together with their 
friends or parents. Attention would be 
given to self-appraisal and the appropri- 
ateness of teaching as a means of self- 
realization. Some of the deliberations 
would have to be on an individual basis 
in which self-analysis is possible, while 
others would be in the form of small group 
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discussions about the attributes of the 
teaching profession. The substance of all 
approaches would be “me and teaching.” 


Received July, 1959. 
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Counseling the Ambitious Mediocre Student 


LaVange H. Richardson 
The City College of New York 


Universities and colleges vary in their 
counseling procedures in that some re- 
quire all freshmen to come for an inter- 
view while others do not. At City College 
in the Division of Testing and Counseling 
there is no requirement that a student 
come for counseling. However, a departure 
from our usual procedure was effected in 
the spring and fall terms of 1956 and a 
group of students in the lowest third of 
their class in the School of Technology 
were invited to come for an interview with 
the writer. The purpose was to investi- 
gate whether early counseling could: 

1. Help them to remain successfully in 
engineering; 

2. Be of value in helping some to find 
alternative goals more suitable to their 
abilities before accumulating excessively 
low grades; 

3. Help prevent their dropping out of 
college. 

An experimental group might have been 
acquired from students in the lowest third 
who would voluntarily come for counsel- 
ing. This procedure was not chosen be- 
cause of results found in a previous re- 
search project. 


Previous Research 


In 1955 the writer made a study of 108 
students who were having scholastic dif- 
ficulties in the School of Technology 
(1956). They came voluntarily or were re- 
ferred by academic deans. It was found 
that those who transferred to other schools 
in the college had more counseling help 
than those who dropped out. Seventy per 
cent had been dismissed from the School 
of Technology before their first interview. 

The current study is different in that it 
is of (a) an invited group and (b) a group 
who were still in the School of Technology 


but who were likely to be dropped because 
of poor grades. 


Procedure 


Two samples were used. (a) In Febru- 
ary 1956 letters were sent to all students 
who had composite scores! in the lowest 
third of the class. Fifty came for an inter- 
view. (b) For the September class a sam- 
pling of every third student on an alpha- 
betical list of those scoring in the lowest 
third was taken. Fifty-three out of 70 
came. 

In the interview several topics were 
discussed primarily in an information-giv- 
ing construct. No specific mention was 
made that he was in the lowest third, but 
it was indicated that scores were such that 
competition would be difficult. Back- 
ground in typically engineering prerequi- 
sites was indicated as important. Long and 
Perry (1953) found that more academic 
high school graduates transfer out of the 
School of Technology than do graduates of 
science and technical high schools. 

Other factors considered had to do with 
study habits. The Survey of Study Habits 
and Attitudes (1953) was assigned to some 
in the February group but not in Septem- 
ber because our students were prone to 
indicate few difficulties relating to study 
or classroom attitudes. Sometimes occupa- 
tional information was supplied. If test 
scores indicated more strength in areas 
other than engineering, it was suggested 
that other objectives might be considered. 

Some attention was given to their next 
term’s program and they were urged to 

1The composite score consists of the high school 
average (weight of 5), Comprehension of Science 
Materials and General Math Ability (weight of 2 
each), and Scientific Verbal Ability (weight of 1). 
These weights were determined by means of re- 


gression equations in which the effectiveness of 
these 8 variables had been established. 
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keep the academic load light. Each was 
invited to come again if he felt the need 
for help. 

At the end of the sixth term for the 
February and the end of the fifth term for 
the September group, they were matched 
with 57 noncounseled engineering students 
for year of entry, type of high school, and 
composite score. Their grade point aver- 
age, the number who had left college, and 
the ones who had transferred to other 
schools within the college were investi- 
gated. A letter and questionnaire were 
sent to those who had been counseled. In- 
formation was sought concerning: (a) the 
factors which most influenced the choice 
of engineering; (b) the effectiveness of the 
counselor in influencing the student to re- 
main in engineering or to seek other objec- 
tives; (c) the counselor's influence in help- 
ing the student to find the goal he now 
has; and (d) the student’s attitude about 
his present goal. 


Analysis of the Data 


What the Records Show 

Twenty-six per cent of the counseled and 
24 per cent of the noncounseled group 
are still in the School of Technology. 
Thirty-eight per cent of the February, 36 
per cent of the September, and 33 per cent 
of the control group were in other schools 
of the college. Thirty per cent of the coun- 
seled, and 28 per cent of the control group 
were no longer in City College at all. A 
small number in each group are nonma- 
triculating students in the evening session. 

There is no significant difference be- 
tween the three groups in the means of the 
averages in courses after students trans- 
ferred to other schools of the college when 
compared with the means of the over-all 
averages. Neither are there any significant 
differences in the mean averages when the 
two experimental groups are compared or 
when each is cormpared with the control 
group.” However, 12 of the experimental 
and only 2 in the control group have over- 
all averages above 80. 


2Tables depicting these data are available upon 
request from the writer. 
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The transferring students who have kept 
pace with their class were investigated, 
(This was figured on the basis of maintain- 
ing 16 credits a term.) Of 32 in the Feb- 
ruary and 33 in the September counseled 
groups, 47 and 36 per cent respectively 
are up with their class. In the control 
group 51 per cent are up with their class, 
Twenty-one per cent of the experimental 
and 24 per cent of the control group are 
still in the School of Technology and are 
up with their class. 


Student Reactions to Counseling 

The questionnaires provide some infor- 
mation about the respondents and their 
opinions about the counseling. Ninety-one 
of 103 in the counseled group responded. 
Those who did not are no longer in col- 
lege. The three most important factors 
influencing their choice of engineering 
were: popularity of the profession, grades 
in science and mathematics in high school, 
and good financial opportunities. Only 36 
per cent felt their ability lay in technical 
subjects. Ten students chose this goal be- 
cause of long-term interest but did not in- 
dicate that their best grades in high school 
were in science and mathematics. Sixty 
per cent chose engineering because of its 
popularity and good financial opportunity. 

Half the respondees felt the counselor 
had no influence upon their attitudes about 
engineering. Fifty-eight per cent felt the 
counselor did not help them to find the 
goal they now have. Thirty-five per cent 
felt they were helped in finding their pres- 
ent goal whether it is in CCNY, in another 
college, or on a job. Of those who ulti- 
mately chose something other than engi- 
neering, 81 per cent indicated they are 
much happier or somewhat happier with 
the new choice. One felt he had been 
confused by the counseling sessions. He 
had not been able to see any value in 
the personal counseling which he needed. 

The students had engaged in 250 inter- 
views with those who dropped out aver- 
aging 2.5 interviews per person while those 
who transferred to other schools in the 
college averaged 3 interviews each. The 
counselees who felt they had been helped 
received 40 per cent of the interviews or 
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Counseling the Ambitious Mediocre Student 


an average of 3.4 each. Thirty-two per 
cent responding felt the counselor had en- 
couraged them to change objectives. In 
all but 3 of the cases who had perceived 
their counseling as having this emphasis, 
the students had sought other objectives. 


Discussion 


Statistically the counseled groups fared 
no better academically than the noncoun- 
seled students. What can be deduced from 
this project? It seems appropriate to raise 
some questions regarding the function of 
the psychological counselor in an academic 
setting. 

1. Is it worthwhile to invite students 
for academic and vocational counseling? 
This group had already been accepted into 
the School of Technology in 1956 when 
engineering was receiving top rating as a 
vocational choice. There was little chance 
of influencing them off the “engineering 
band wagon.” They did not perceive of 
themselves as having any vocational or 
academic problems when they were first 
interviewed. The conclusion seems obvi- 
ous. There must be a felt need for help 
before counseling can contribute to effec- 
tive selection of goals. 

2. How much can a counselor accom- 
plish with students having limited ability? 
The study help was of value to some. Per- 
haps a portion of those having only one 
interview, and who are still in the School 
of Technology, may have been influenced 
to increase their efforts. This is difficult 
to assess. Generally students in the lowest 
third will do well to maintain an average 
of 70 to 79. Perhaps 55 to 60 per cent can 
be assisted to remain in college and find 
an objective in which a minimum of re- 
quirements for graduation can be achieved. 
At best this type of study does not foster 
favorable statistical results if one hopes to 
show that counseling helps mediocre stu- 
dents to remain in an ambitious objective 
such as engineering. Much of the counsel- 
ing is directed towards helping them to 
change goals and even in some instances 
to leave college altogether. 

8. What can be done to screen appli- 
cants more effectively? Berdie (1956) in- 
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dicates, “Whatever our methods of selec- 
tion, we will be missing some good students 
and encouraging some poor ones.” After 
1960 there will be an increased number 
of 18-year-olds comparable to those we had 
in 1940. The problem will be to select 
those who are potentially able to accom- 
plish the task and not give false hopes to 
those not capable of meeting standards. 

In this study the counselor was dealing 
with many who had false hopes, since 73 
per cent of them left the School of Tech- 
nology. Counselors are aware of the ex- 
treme distress, discouragement, and feel- 
ing of inadequacy that failing students ex- 
perience. It seems reasonable to suggest 
that entrance requirements be raised for 
the technical objectives. If not this, then 
the lowest third should be given a specially 
tailored program in the sciences and mathe- 
matics. If engineers are needed and if col- 
leges dip down to the bottom of the class 
for some of them, let them proceed at a 
slower pace, with a lighter load, and longer 
time to complete requirements. 

4. What is the most promising student 
for counseling? First, he should feel moti- 
vated to come for help. This means he is 
having some discomfort. The students in 
this study were not uncomfortable at the 
initial interview. Later, as scholastic diffi- 
culties appeared, they were better able to 
profit by counseling. 

Second, the person who has intellective 
ability to accomplish his goals but who is 
functioning poorly, is a promising coun- 
selee. The students in this study were 
limited from the start because of low po- 
tental. Tyler (1953) indicates that coun- 
selors are more and more working with 

roblems affecting many facets in the stu- 
dent’s life: his feelings about himself, about 
others, as well as his career plans. If more 
counselor hours can be devoted to capable 
students who are functioning inadequately, 
the results will be more rewarding because 
of their potential for leadership and ex- 
cellent achievement. 


Summary 


One hundred three students in the low- 
est third of their engineering classes en- 
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tering in the spring and fall of 1956 were 
invited for counseling the first month of the 
term. The aim was to determine if early 
counseling would be helpful academically 
and vocationally. They were matched with 
a noncounseled group. 

There are no significant differences in 
over-all college grades or grades after trans- 
fer to other schools of the college. There 
is little difference in drop-out rate, changes 
to other objectives, or numbers of those 
who remained in engineering. Some ob- 
servations are made regarding factors 
which affected the results. 


Received August 14, 1959. 
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Training of Psychological Counselors 


There are still approximately 600 copies 
available of the monograph with the above 
title, report of a conference held at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, in 1949 and 1950. Those 
interested in obtaining a supply for them- 
selves or their students should write me 
indicating the quantity desired and en- 
closing nine cents in stamps for numbers 


up to 5, and nine cents for each additional 
set of 5 to cover the cost of mailing. Send 
to: 


Edward S. Bordin 
Department of Psychology 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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Differential Perceptions of Counseling Role 


Roy E. Warman’ 
The Iowa State University 


Counseling psychology has experienced 
growth and changes the past few years 
which have had considerable effect upon 
people working within the field. However, 
one can wonder to what extent a corre- 
sponding awareness of this change has oc- 
curred among people outside this specialty 
who deal with counselors. It seems likely 
that those who have not been closely in- 
volved with the recent developments in 
counseling psychology probably will have 
differing perceptions because of inadequate 
appreciation of the developments in this 
area. It is proposed here that various rele- 
vant people have differing perceptions of 
the present nature of the counseling psy- 
chologist’s function and the present study 
attempts to identify and further the un- 
derstanding of some of these differences 
so that counselors may deal more effec- 
tively with them. 

Previous studies of problems appropri- 
ate for counseling or of attitudes toward 
counseling typically have examined but a 
single point of view, most often that of the 
counselee (Danskin, 1955; Davis, 1958; 
Fory & Black, 1954; Form, 1952; Frieden- 
burg, 1950; Grant, 1954; Grigg & Good- 
stein, 1957; Hood, 1958; Kiell, 1957; Koile 
& Bird, 1956; Thrush, 1957). Studies that 
compare attitudes of counselee and coun- 
selor have been concerned with evalua- 
tion of counseling which already has oc- 
curred (Callis, Polmantier & Roeber, 1957; 
Richardson, 1954). Comparative studies 
have not been made of views held by dif- 
ferent groups about kinds of problems con- 
sidered appropriate for discussion at coun- 
seling centers. 

Specifically, this study seeks to identify 
the counseling role of the University Coun- 

1This paper is based upon a doctoral disserta- 


tion completed at The Ohio State University in 
1958 under the direction of F. P. Robinson. 


seling and Testing Center, located on the 
Ohio State University campus, as this role 
is perceived by various relevant campus 
people, including the Center’s professional 
staff, other student personnel workers, 
teaching faculty, and students before and 
after counseling. This role is defined in 
terms of the problems which various peo- 
ple believe are appropriate for discussion 
with counselors. It is expected that vari- 
ous groups of people hold significantly 
different views as to what constitutes ap- 
propriate problems. An attempt has been 
made to identify what these views seem to 
be and how they may differ both within a 
group and from one group to another. 


Procedure 


Instrument 


To study these perceptions of role, it 
was decided to use an attitude-survey ap- 
proach. A search of literature did not locate 
any instrument appropriate for the present 
purpose so one was constructed specifically 
for this study. Since the scope of the sur- 
vey was limited to the counseling phase of 
the Center’s activities, the items used were 
designed to elicit expression of perceptions 
of this counseling role. 

The first step in constructing the atti- 
tude scale was to collect a large pool of 
potential items. At this point the only re- 
quirement for a potential item was that it 
express a problem which might be expected 
to be found among college-age people. This 
search resulted in 362 statements of prob- 
lems. Five “experts” (counselors) then 
sorted the items into subtests, a preliminary 
requirement of the statistical procedure 
which was to be used in the analysis of 
the obtained data. 

Although they participated in a later 
phase of the study, the use of these par- 
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ticular people for this sorting did not af- 
fect the eventual outcomes of the study. 
Actually, anyone could have been used to 
do this sorting, so long as no item finally 
selected to represent a subgroup of items 
had a negative correlation with the total 
subgroup. It would be very unlikely that 
this would happen, no matter who the 
sorters were, since an item was not selected 
unless at least four of the five sorters 
agreed upon its placement within the sub- 
group. This degree of agreement was 
reached for 72 per cent of the potential 
items. 

Sorting was also done by two “naive” 
sorters (nonpsychologists). Although these 
sorts were not considered in the item 
selection, there was considerable agreement 
between the “expert” and “naive” sorters. 
For instance, on the 173 items on which all 
five “experts” agreed, both “naive” sorters 
also agreed on 185 items, one agreed on 
88 items, and in no case did they both dis- 
agree with the “experts.” This suggests 
that special psychological training is not 
necessary to understand these items ade- 
quately enough to sort them into the gen- 
eral categories used in this preliminary 
grouping of the items. 

Although the sorters had been provided 
with titles for 14 categories, 5 of these 
categories were used very infrequently and 
therefore dropped from further considera- 
tion. For the remaining 9 categories, or 
subtests, 100 items were selected which 
had been reliably sorted and which ap- 
peared to represent the total breadth of 
these categories. These 100 items, or state- 
ments of problems, constituted the ques- 
tionnaire used in this study. Then, direc- 
tions were prepared which instructed the 
respondent to mark on a five-point scale 
the extent to which he thought it would 
be appropriate for a student to discuss 
each of the problems with a Counseling 
Center counselor. 

Subjects 

In deciding upon the subjects to be used 
in this study the general principle fol- 
lowed was to include a wide range of 
people who might be expected to know 
something about the Center. The breadth 
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of the sample was controlled by defining 
the five groups which were to be sampled, 
All subjects had been on the University 
campus for at least one academic quarter 
prior to that quarter during which the data 
were collected (Autumn, 1957). 

The professional staff of the Counsel- 
ing Center, all other campus student per- 
sonnel workers, and all teaching faculty 
whose last name began with “S,” were sent 
copies of the questionnaire. Student sub- 
jects were requested to fill out the ques- 
tionnaire when they made their initial ap- 
pointments to talk with a counselor. They 
were asked to fill it out again after three 
counseling contacts or three to four weeks 
after their initial appointment, whichever 
occurred first. Follow-up letters were sent 
as needed. Altogether, 268 out of 297 peo- 
ple returned their questionnaires; this is 
90 per cent of those approached. For vari- 
ous reasons, 18 of the responses were not 
usable, reducing to 250 the number of 
questionnaires actually available for analy- 
sis, or 84 per cent of the original group. 


Results 


Analysis of the data required two major 
steps. First, the reponses to the 100 items 
on the questionnaire were factor analyzed 
by the Wherry-Winer (1953) method for 
factoring large amounts of data, as adapted 
by Brenner (1957) for the IBM 650 ma- 
chine. Second, the questionnaires were 
scored on the obtained factors and com- 
parisons were made between the five 
groups of subjects. 

Factor Analysis 

The factor analysis of the subtest cor- 
relations yielded four factors, one general 
and three specific. A transformation matrix 
(Warman, 1958, p. 81) was used to obtain 
an estimate of orthogonal factor loadings 
on each factor for each of the 100 items. 
Those items which had fairly high load- 
ings on one factor and relatively low load- 
ings on the others were then selected to 
represent that factor. 

The General Factor appears to be a 
base upon which the three specific factors 
rest. This factor is interpreted to repre- 
sent a rather generalized positive attitude 
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ining towards counseling. There are no specific of my family, difficulty forming new friend- 
pled, [| items in the questionnaire which can be ships, feeling inferior, confused on some 
arsity | scored for this general factor. Rather, moral questions, want to be more popular, 
arter there is some loading of this factor in have conflicts about religion, have too few 
data | every item, so that it constitutes about social contacts, having to wait too long 

80 per cent of the loading in each of the to get married, etc. This factor seems to 
nse]. | three specific factors. represent both interpersonal and _intra- 
per- The three specific factors and some sam- personal adjustment. 
culty | ple items are as follows: Group Comparisons 
sent College Routine. (12 items) Want as- = Table 1 gives the mean score, standard 
sub- [| sistance in learning proper study methods, deviation and mean item score made by 
jues- | ineffective use of study time, getting back each group on each factor. From the mean 
| ap- in college after dismissal, going in debt jtem score it can be seen that the Voca- 
[hey } for college expenses, etc. This factor seems tional Choice factor is considered the most 
hree | to represent adjustment to the necessities suitable of the three factors for discussion 
eeks | and routine of establishing oneself satis- with Counseling Center counselors, College 
ever { factorily in the academic setting. Routine is next most acceptable, and Ad- 
sent Vocational Choice. (14 items) Doubt- justment to Self and Others is least appro- 
peo- ing the wisdom of my vocational choice, priate. The one exception to this ranking 
is is wondering what type of job would be best is the Counseling Center group, which 
vari- for me, wanting information about differ- places Adjustment to Self and Others be- 
not ent vocations, am good at several occupa- fore College Routine. 

r of f tions and don’t know which to choose, It had been expected that the Counsel- 
laly- wanting interest tests to clarify vocational ing Center group would have the least 
. goals, etc. This factor seems to represent within-group variability of any of the five 
concern about long-range career planning. groups in the study because of similarity 
oid Adjustment to Self and Others. (40 in training and working experiences. This 
ri ’ items) Not getting along with a member prediction was supported at the one per 
zed 
for Table 1 
rted Mean Score, Standard Deviation and Mean Item Score (MIS) for 
ma- Each Group on Each Factor 
yere — 
om- actors , 
five Adjustment 
“ae College Vocational to Self 
Group Routine Choice and Others 
(12 items) (14 items) (40 items) 
COr- Counseling Center Mean 43.75 62.17 166.08 
eral (N = 12) S.D. 5.20 2.58 13.28 
trix MIS 3.65 4.73 4.15 
‘ain Student Personnel Mean 44.62 60.30 125.55 
ngs (N = 76) S.D. 13.61 6.89 40.13 
ms MIS 3.72 4.59 3.14 
ib Teaching Faculty Mean 48.75 58.54 117.57 
ad 
ad- (N = 56) S.D. 10.04 7.99 38.43 
re MIS 4.06 4.47 2.94 
Students Before Mean 49.21 62.33 116.90 
Counseling SD. 11.70 9.97 42.62 
y a (N = 61) MIS 4.10 4.74 2.92 
ors Students After Mean 47.31 62.80 119.93 
re- Counseling S.D. 8.86 2.61 14.09 
we (N = 45) MIS 3,94 4.77 2.97 
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cent level of confidence on all three fac- 
tors with all groups except Students After 
Counseling. Also, Students After Counsel- 
ing were more homogeneous than Students 
Before Counseling at the one per cent level 
for Factors II and III and at the five per 
cent level for Factor I. None of the other 
between-group comparisons of variability 
have statistical significance. 

Because of possible unequal attractive- 
ness of the statement of items in different 
factors, the significance of the differences 
between factors was not analyzed statis- 
tically. However, comparison can be made 
between the groups within each factor 
(Table 2). Within the three individual 
factors, the between-group differences sig- 
nificant at the one per cent level of con- 
fidence were concerned, with but one ex- 
ception, with the factor of Adjustment to 
Self and Others, which the Counseling 


Center staff felt to be more appropriate 
than did any other group. Students After 
Counseling felt the Vocational Choice fac. 
tor to be more appropriate than did Teach- 
ing Faculty. Other trends which reach sig- 
nificance at the five per cent level are also 
shown in Table 2. 

The Students Before Counseling group 
represents those students who completed a 
series of counseling interviews after which 
they were retested on the instrument used 
in this study (N = 45). Data had origini- 
nally been collected from sixteen others 
who did not complete this process. Com- 
parison of these noncompleters with those 
who completed the process did not reveal 
any significant differences between the 
two groups. In this study, those who com- 
plete the counseling process and those who 
do not have similar views about what is 
appropriately discussed with counselors. 











Table 2 
Between-group Comparisons on Each Factor, Using t to Test for Significant 
Differences 
Factors 
Adjustment 
College Vocational to Self 
Routine Choice and Others 
Counseling Center vs. 0.39 1.68 6.77** 
Student Personnel 
Counseling Center vs. 2.42* 2.73* 1.41°%* 
Teaching Faculty 
Counseling Center vs. 2.18* 1.24 7.01** 
Students Before Counseling 
Counseling Center vs. 1.78 0.72 10.25** 
Students After Counseling 
Student Personnel vs. 2.00* 1.34 1.14 
Teaching Faculty 
Student Personnel vs. arg 0.31 1.24 
Students Before Counseling 
Student Personnel vs. 1.81 2.81* 1.80 
Students After Counseling 
Teaching Faculty vs. 0.01 1.53 0.18 
Students Before Counseling 
Teaching Faculty vs. 0.75 8.71** 0.24 
Students After Counseling 
Students Before Counseling vs. 0.94 0.35 0.85 


Students After Counseling 





* Significant at .05 level, 
**Significant at .01 level. 
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Discussion 


Probably the most important single con- 
clusion to be drawn from this study is that 
relevant others’ perceptions of the counsel- 
ing function of the counseling psychologist 
have not kept up with developments which 
have occurred within the field over the 
past few years. This is true at least so far 
as the sample studied here is concerned. 
Several other conclusions develop out of 
this general conclusion: 

Counselors generally feel that it is ap- 
propriate for them to help with Vocational 
Choice problems and others agree about 
this. Counselors are somewhat less inclined 
to deal with College Routine problems 
than others expect them to be. (One can 
speculate that the counselors in this study 
are less inclined to deal with College Rou- 
tine problems because there are other fa- 
cilities on the Ohio State University cam- 
pus especially designated to cope with 
many of the problems in this area. It would 
seem likely that these counselors will tend 
to refer students with these problems to 
appropriate specialists when extensive as- 
sistance is desired by the counselees. It 
should be noted, however, that other stu- 
dent personnel workers are not defensive 
about having Counseling Center counselors 
dealing with problems of College Routine. 
Perhaps the Counseling Center staff is 
ducking its responsibility—insofar as stu- 
dent desires indicate it—for handling prob- 
lems of College Routine. This seems to be 
the old problem of people wanting a gen- 
eral practitioner and doctors all wanting 
to be specialists. ) 

The large differences in rating on Factor 
III indicate that if the Counseling Center 
staff is actually to gain campus acceptance 
for the full range of counseling services 
which it presently feels to be appropriate, 
then it must better orient and educate 
these groups of relevant people to the 
kinds of problems with which the coun- 
selors feel they can be helpful, and which 
often are actually discussed with coun- 
selors by counselees. 

The broad variety of views within Stu- 
dent Personnel, Teaching Faculty, and Stu- 
dents Before Counseling groups shows that 


it is desirable for the Counseling Center 
to deal as much as possible with a broad 
range of people in these groups. Even if 
the over-all average view of a group is 
not drastically changed by such contact, 
there would seem to be considerable value 
in tempering some of the more extreme 
viewpoints. The data from Students After 
Counseling suggest that familiarity with 
Counseling Center personnel can result in 
increased tolerance and eventual respect 
on the part of others. The Counseling 
Center might well consider ways of in- 
creasing its contact with university per- 
sonnel outside of the counseling contact. 
The fact that the factor analysis of the 
statements of problems used on the ques- 
tionnaire yielded but three specific factors 
suggests that for at least some purposes 
some of the presently used diagnostic cate- 
gories and problem check lists are overly 
complex. Certainly this seems so for ques- 
tionnaires concerned with where to refer 
students with various problems. Profes- 
sional specialization may be a bigger lia- 
bility than has been realized. It is at least 
debatable whether dividing counselee’s 
problems artificially in ways which the 
counselees themselves do not divide them 
contributes much towards helping the 
counselee or counselor attack the problems. 


Summary 


This study seeks to learn how various 
campus groups perceive the counseling role 
of a university counseling and _ testing 
center. These campus groups include the 
Counseling Center’s professional _ staff, 
other personnel workers, teaching faculty, 
and students before and after counseling. 
This counseling role is defined in terms of 
the student problems which these groups 
feel to be appropriate for discussion at the 
Counseling Center. If various groups hold 
different views as to what constitutes ap- 
propriate problems, they may be expected 
to have trouble in establishing effective 
communication and working relationships. 
An attempt has been made to identify what 
these various views seem to be and how 
they differ both within a group and from 
one group to another. 
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A 100-item questionnaire was adminis- 
tered to 250 people. Factor analysis of the 
data yielded four factors, one general and 
three specific—College Routine, Vocational 
Choice, and Adjustment to Self and Others. 
The questionnaires were then scored on the 
specific factors and comparison made be- 
tween the five groups of subjects. 

All groups of subjects, except the pro- 
fessional counseling psychologists, general- 
ly considered problems concerned with Vo- 
cational Choice most appropriate for dis- 
cussion at the Counseling Center, College 
Routine problems next appropriate and Ad- 
justment to Self and Others problems least 
appropriate. The Counseling Center staff 
placed Adjustment to Self and Others ahead 
of College Routine and felt Adjustment to 
Self and Others to be appropriate for dis- 
cussion to a significantly greater degree 
than did any of the other four groups. The 
Counseling Center group also had the least 
within-group variability, i.e., it was most 
homogeneous in viewpoint. Students After 
Counseling had less within-group variabil- 
ity than they did before counseling. 

These results have practical implications 
for the Counseling Center and probably 
for counselors in general. If counselors are 
to provide the full range of counseling 
services which they presently feel appro- 
priate, they must better orient and edu- 
cate other people to the kinds of problems 
with which counselors feel they can be 
helpful, and which are actually ‘discussed 
with them by counselees. 


Received September 29, 1959. 
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Counseling and Adjustment 
After Long Mental Illness 


Priscilla R. Meyer 
VA Hospital, Waco, Texas 


New medical treatments are alleviating 
many severely disabling illnesses, and re- 
storing long disabled persons to the social 
and occupational mainstream. As a result, 
counseling is increasingly sought by a 
unique type of client: One who has ex- 
perienced long illness and inactivity. Ac- 
cordingly, we need both theory and em- 
pirical research to guide us in working with 
this group. 

As a study of Minnesota rehabilitation 
counselees (Stein, Dawis, England, & Lof- 
quist, 1958) shows, counseling service 
tends to reach the young client whose 
disability has not prevented normal high 
school attendance. A follow-up study of 
a sample of these clients (Schletzer, Dawis, 
England, & Lofquist, 1958) reveals that 84 
per cent achieve full time or part time 
employment. However, a subsequent Min- 
nesota survey (England & Lofquist, 1958) 
shows that 53 per cent of all disabled per- 
sons in the general population are over 
45 years old, and a sizable number have 
been disabled all of their working lives. 
The question may then be raised as to 
why counselors concentrate their services 
on this youthful minority of the disabled. 
One likely reason may be that they believe 
tHat young persons with short-term dis- 
abilities are more promising prospects for 
rehabilitation. 

It is therefore the purpose of this study 
to examine the rehabilitation potential of 
older persons with prolonged illness, and 
the special problems that such a group, 
the majority of the disabled, poses for 
the counselor. 


Method and Subjects 
During a two-year period from March 
1956 to March 1958, 61 patients with psy- 


chotic diagnoses, hospitalized for eight or 
more years continuously, were discharged 
from the VA Neuropsychiatric Hospital, 
Coatesville, Pennsylvania. All but four, 
who were also suffering from severe physi- 
cal disabilities, were referred to the coun- 
seling psychologist for help in discharge 
planning. The 57 counseled patients com- 
prise the group studied. They ranged in 
age from 29 to 61 (median age—43) and 
had been continuously hospitalized from 
8 to 24 years (median hospitalization—11 
years). Most became ill before their long- 
est period of continuous hospitalization, 
hence the total length of disability is proba- 
bly longer than indicated. As with other 
patients, they were routinely referred to 
one of four counseling psychologists when 
the psychiatrist judged the illness suf- 
ficiently improved to permit discharge. In 
no way were these subjects a special or 
selected group. 

1. The first phase of the counseling 
process was to set up a posthospital plan. 
Most clients had none; the prospect of re- 
turn to independent living was too new 
and often too threatening. Through dis- 
cussion, varied hospital work assignments, 
and vocational testing, abilities and skills 
were assessed and a tentative plan formu- 
lated. Meeting together with the psychi- 
atrist, social worker, industrial therapist, 
and counselor, the client decided on a 
plan for living arrangements and employ- 
ment or training. 

2. The second phase of counseling cen- 
tered on the client in his new role as an 
independent person. During this period, 
varying in length from a few weeks to one 
year, clients moved from generalized con- 
cern over chances for success to concrete 
discussion of what must be done, by them 
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and by others, to bring about their finan- 
cial and social independence. Concurrent- 
ly the industrial therapist arranged hos- 
pital work assignments in accordance with 
future employment goals, and the social 
worker planned with the client’s family. 
Some men began to work in the community 
on a part time basis. 

3. The last phase of counseling dealt 
with the mechanics of placement. Prefer- 
ably, the client had a job, or was admitted 
to a school, before discharge. Client and 
counselor together visited industries, col- 
leges, union headquarters, trade schools, 
and state employment services. Ostensi- 
bly, this extension of counseling beyond 
the office was to assist the client, who, 
after long inactivity, had lost his normal 
social and business contacts. Actually, the 
psychologist derived great benefit from 
this opportunity to sit beside, rather than 
behind, the desk. The attitudes of em- 
ployers and school officials toward long 
disabled persons, mental hospitals, (and 
counseling psychologists!) take on power- 
ful clarity when heard from the lips of 
the prejudiced, the benevolent, the public- 
spirited and the wary. The psychologist 
who wonders why disabled clients are re- 
luctant to face the public may, after a 
few unfruitful placement attempts, wonder 
instead how they find the courage to do 
it at all. But he will have new insight 
into the source of the counselee’s trepi- 
dation. 

4. As part of final counseling, the psy- 
chologist visited the client on his new job 
or in school. Occasionally a different 
placement was made if the first one ap- 
peared unsatisfactory. A VA regional office 
staff member performed this follow-up 
function for clients living far from the 
hospital. 


Results 


Of the 57 clients, 48 entered employ- 
ment or training at the time of discharge 
or shortly after. Seven became homemak- 
ers or family farm workers in accordance 
with family needs and hospital staff plan- 
ning. Two failed to engage in any work. 
One year after discharge, 45 were working 





Priscilla R. Meyer 


or in training, 8 were unemployed, and 9 
had returned to the hospital for medical 
reasons. Thus 79 per cent were making a 
satisfactory social and occupational adjust- 
ment, 5 per cent were making an unsatis- 
factory adjustment, and 16 per cent were 
hospitalized because of reactivation of their 
illness. 

Mean age and mean length of hospital- 
ization were not significantly different for 
satisfactorily adjusted and unsatisfactorily 
adjusted (including rehospitalized ) groups. 

An attempt was made to determine to 
what extent long illness decreased the oc- 
cupational level of these men. Table 1 
compares their highest occupational level 
before illness with the level attained im- 
mediately after discharge, and one year 
later. Jobs have been classified in four 
groups: professional and managerial work, 
skilled work (both mechanical and cleri- 
cal) semi-skilled and unskilled work, and 
unemployment or occasional part time 
work. Persons in training are classified ac- 
cording to their occupational objectives. 








Table 1 
Occupational Status of Clients Before and 
After Illness 
Before After One Year 

Occupational Level [Illness _ Illness Later 
Professional and 

Managerial 8 8 2 
Skilled ha 14* 12 
Semiskilled and 

Unskilled 45 88 81 
Unemployed and 

Part Time Work 2 2 8 
Hospitalized 0 0 9 





*Indicates significant difference at .01 level. 


Some categories contain insufficient 
cases to permit statistical comparison, but 
the upward movement from semiskilled 
and unskilled to skilled work is significant 
at the .01 level. After one year, the chief 
factor changing occupational status is the 
return of illness. For those remaining in 
good health, there is no movement in the 
professional and skilled groups and only 
one person drops from unskilled to unem- 
ployment. 
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Counseling and Adjustment After Long Mental Illness 


Discussion 


These data do not support the theory 
that disabled persons can be placed on a 
continuum of rehabilitation potential ac- 
cording to age or length of disability. Good 
social and occupational adjustment was 
achieved by 79 per cent of the group 
studied, which compares favorably with 
the vocational success of disabled persons 
whose average age was 31 years (Schlet- 
zer et al., 1958). For a few subjects in this 
study, long illness was an obstruction to 
adjustment; it lowered the economic and 
social level at which they functioned. For 
another few, the illness had a facilitating 
effect; after recovery they functioned at 
a higher level. For the majority it was an 
interruption; they returned to their pre- 
morbid level after recovery. 

This suggests that counselors working 
with those who have experienced long dis- 
ability and inactivity should be guided, not 
by the number of lost years, but by hy- 
potheses about the obstructive, interrup- 
tive or facilitating effects of the experi- 
ence on the client as an individual. Such 
hypotheses could find theoretical frame- 
work in the psychology of reaction to stress 
and to prejudice, two experiences common 
to most of the disabled. This would en- 
courage prediction of rehabilitation poten- 
tial, not from age, length of illness, or type 
of disability, but from the psychological 
characteristics of the client. 

Stotsky (1955) and Wright (1959) re- 
port attempts, thus far unsuccessful, to 
identify the most promising rehabilitation 
candidates by personality inventories and 
other psychological measures. These initial 
failures should not lead us to conclude that 
no relationship exists. Nor should they en- 
courage us to label our disabled clients as 
“chronic,” “middle-aged,” or “cardiac” and 
assume we thereby know more about how 
to counsel and what goals to aim for. 

By psychological study of students as 
persons, we have learned much about the 
prediction of success in college and the 
enhancement of that success through coun- 
seling. More intensive study of the persons 
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who can surmount disabling illness should 
yield equal progress in the prediction and 
enhancement of rehabilitation potential. 


Summary and Conclusions 


A follow-up study of a group of neuro- 
psychiatric patients discharged after pro- 
longed hospitalization supports the follow- 
ing conclusions regarding the counseling 
process: 

1. The rehabilitation potential of those 
recovering from long neuropsychiatric ill- 
ness is high, both quantitatively and quali- 
tatively. They do not necessarily experi- 
ence a reduction in occupational level. On 
the contrary, a significant number raise 
their occupational level from unskilled to 
skilled work. 

2. Counseling with such persons in- 
volves fairly concrete vocational planning, 
a working through of feelings of fear and 
dependency, and an extension of counsel- 
ing into the community with, and on be- 
half of, the client. Concurrently, the de- 
velopment of work skills and the resolution 
of family problems by appropriate special- 
ists in other disciplines facilitates read- 
justment. 


Received September 8, 1959. 
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Outcome of Post-Hospital Rehabilitative 
Treatment of Mental Patients 
as a Function of Ego Strength 


J. Edward Conners,! George H. Wolkon, Don P. Haefner, and Bernard A. Stotsky* 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Brockton, Massachusetts 


A previous study by Stotsky and Wein- 
berg (1956) found relationships between 
various aspects of ego strength as measured 
by a new form of sentence completion test 
and successful work performance of hos- 
pitalized psychiatric patients on rehabili- 
tative activities. Positive relationships were 
found between scores on the test and each 
of two criteria: work performance ratings 
at the time of testing and outcome of treat- 
ment as measured six months later. These 
results warranted additional application of 
the Stotsky-Weinberg (S-W) Test, as a 
measure of ego strength, to investigate dif- 
ferences among patients in a post-hospital 
rehabilitative program and differences in 
post-hospital occupational adjustment. 


The Problem 


This paper reports a study of the rela- 
tionship between variables of the Stotsky- 
Weinberg Sentence Completion Test and 
success on the Member-Employee Program 
(M.E.), a new type of rehabilitative treat- 
ment in veterans administration hospitals 
for discharged mental patients who are not 
considered ready to return to the com- 
munity on a fully discharged basis. 

A psychiatric patient is discharged from 
the hospital and placed on M.E. status up- 
on recommendation of the Medical Re- 
habilitation Board. He receives a salary 
and lives unsupervised in a residence on 
the hospital grounds. His work is judged 


1Now at Harvard University School of Public 
Health. 

2Submitted in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Medicine at 
Western Reserve University School of Medicine. 


by the same standards used to evaluate 
regular civil service employees of the hos- 
pital. After a period on the program, usu- 
ally a year or less, he is placed in employ- 
ment in the community or, if unable to 
meet the demands of M.E. status, is re- 
turned to the hospital as a patient. The 
use of money as an incentive and the re- 
sulting development of a normal work and 
social environment in the hospital setting 
through the operation of this program have 
been described in detail by Peffer, et al. 
(1958). 

The specific hypotheses tested in this 
study were as follows: 

1. Patients who successfully complete 
the M.E. Program and are able to maintain 
a satisfactory occupational adjustment in 
the community for six months thereafter 
will show greater ego strength prior to 
entry on the program than patients who 
fail either to complete the program or to 
maintain themselves successfully in the 
community after leaving the M.E. Program. 

2. For patients judged successful accord- 
ing to the above criterion, (a) ego strength 
is positively related to level of occupational 
adjustment six months after discharge from 
the program, and (b) amount of improve- 
ment in ego strength while on the M.E. 
Program is positively related to level of 
occupational adjustment six months after 
discharge from M.E. status. 


Method 
Subjects 
For the testing of the first hypothesis, 
Ss consisted of 40 male schizophrenic 
World War II and Korean War veterans 
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with prolonged hospitalizations who par- 
ticipated in the M.E. Program. All of these 
patients, prior to testing, had been ap- 
proved for membership on the M.E. Pro- 
gram after demonstrating their capacity to 
perform adequately on a hospital work 
assignment and to handle grounds privi- 
leges and weekend passes at home in a 
satisfactory manner. The mean age of the 
M.E.’s was 39; the mean length of hos- 
pitalization, eight years. 

For the test of the second hypothesis, 
23 Ss of the same type as previously de- 
scribed, who had successfully completed 
the program and worked in the community 
for six months afterwards, were studied. 
Their mean age was 37.4 years; mean length 
of hospitalization, five years. 


Criteria 

For the purposes of this investigation, 
successful adjustment was defined as fol- 
lows: Successful completion of the M.E. 
Program within a year (determined by the 
judgment of the Medical Rehabilitation 
Board) plus maintaining regular employ- 
ment for six months immediately afterward 
in the community. There were 23 Ss in 
this success group. 

Individuals who failed to meet this cri- 
terion consisted of the following: 

(a) Those who failed to adjust to the 
program and had to be returned to patient 
status. 

(b) Those who remained on the pro- 
gram for more than a year. 

(c) Those discharged to the community 
from M.E. status who returned to the M.E. 
Program or to the hospital as patients with- 
in six months. There were 10 in this three- 
fold failure group. 

In addition, there was an indeterminate 
group consisting of 7 patients who suc- 
cessfully completed the program in less 
than a year but who had not been in the 
community for the required six-month 
period at the time the study was com- 
pleted. These indeterminate patients were 
therefore excluded from further analysis. 

Rating the level of occupational adjust- 
ment, as required for the test of the second 
hypothesis, was difficult in view of the 
wide diversity of jobs and work situations 


to be considered. The only criterion avail- 
able was the rating of occupational adjust- 
ment by the M.E. supervisor (a psycholo- 
gist) based upon on-the-job visits to the 
former M.E., follow-up interviews with the 
M.E., his employer, and the M.E.’s family.’ 
The M.E. supervisor had no knowledge of 
the test scores when he made his ratings, 
which involved raak ordering the former 
M.E.’s in terms of adequacy of work ad- 
justment. He took into account in his com- 
posite ratings such factors as skill, work 
habits, orientation and attitude to work, 
amount of responsibility taken, and inter- 
personal adjustment on the job. 


Measure of Ego Strength 

The variables of the Stotsky-Weinberg 
Test, the scores of which were used to 
measure ego strength, are as follows: (1) 
reaction to situations of difficulty; (2) re- 
action to failure and rejection; (3) need 
achievement; (4) goal specificity; (5) self- 
reliance; (6) persistence; (7) interpersonal 
relations (a composite of the original three 
variables—reaction to superiors, reaction to 
peers, reaction to subordinates); and (8) 
over-all score. 

The test was administered to the Ss in 
both samples prior to approval by the 
Medical Rehabilitation Board. In addition, 
those in the second sample were retested 
after being approved for discharge from the 
M.E. Program. The mean length of time 
between the two administrations of the 
test was eight months. The tests were 
scored according to the method described 
by the authors of the test (Stotsky & Wein- 
berg, 1956). As in the previous research, 
only the plus scores were used. The in- 
dividual variable scores were obtained, as 
before, by summing the plus scores for the 
items classified under a particular variable. 
The over-all score was obtained by sum- 
ming the seven individual variable scores 
for each subject. 

Statistical comparisons were made by the 
Mann-Whitney U-technique (Siegel, 1956) 
for the first hypothesis and by Spearman’s 
rank-order correlation for the second hy- 
pothesis. Interrater reliability was obtained 

3Acknowledgement is made to R. J. Margolin 
for these ratings. 
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by having a psychologist rescore 630 indi- 
vidual items from ten randomly selected 
tests which had previously been scored by 
the counseling psychologists who admin- 
istered the tests. Agreement between the 
two scorings was 87 per cent, indicating 
that for this research the original scoring 
was of satisfactory reliability. 

The test-retest reliability of the over-all 
score of the S-W Test for 26 stabilized psy- 
chotics has been calculated as +.69 over 
an eight-month period. 


Results 


Hypothesis 1—Success group on M.E. 
should show greater ego strength than fail- 
ure group. Comparison of success and 
failure groups for the eight ego strength 


Table 1 


Comparison of Success and Failure Groups 
for Ego Strength Scores 








Sentence Completion Variables ObtainedZ P 
Reaction to situations of 

difficulty VAT .02* 
Reaction to failure 1.10 18 
Need achievement 1.04 14 
Goal specificity —0.42 33 
Self-reliance 2.25 .02* 
Persistence 1.34 .09 
Interpersonal relationships 1.83 .04* 
Over-all score 2.05 .03* 





¢Z test was calculated from U according to procedure 
outlined by Siegel and one-tailed tests of probability 
were used. Z at .05 level — +1.64, 


variables showed higher scores for the suc- 
cess group on seven of the variables. For 
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four variables, namely, reaction to situa- 
tions of difficulty, self-reliance, interper- 
sonal relationships, and over-all score, dif- 
ferences were significant at or below the 
.05 level (see Table 1). 

Hypothesis 2a—Positive relation of ego 
strength scores to level of occupational 
adjustment in success group. Table 2 shows 
the positive correlations between all eight 
ego strength scores prior to entry on M.E. 
status (Test 1) and the rated level of oc- 
cupational adjustment after discharge from 
the M.E. Program. Five of these differ- 
ences were significant at the .05 level. 
The correlations between ego strength 
scores just prior to discharge from M.E. 
status (Test 2) and occupational adjust- 
ment level six months later were positive 
in six out of eight instances. Four of these 
were significant, all in the predicted di- 
rection. In addition, multiple correlations 
were computed between the first and sec- 
ond testings and the criterion of level of 
occupational success. All eight correlations 
were positive; six were significant. 

Hypothesis 2b—Positive relation of change 
in ego strength from Test 1 to Test 2 to 
occupational adjustment level. None of the 
eight correlations here were significant at 
01 or .05 levels of confidence. 


Discussion 


The first hypothesis, regarding the re- 
lationship of ego strength to the twofold 
criterion of successful completion of the 
M.E. Program, plus six months’ satisfactory 


Table 2 


Relationship Between Ego Strength Scores and Criterion of Level of Post-Member 
Employee Occupational Adjustment for Success Group (N = 28)t 





S-W Test Variables rT, - T: 


rT, - Crit. *T: - Crit. 


RT, & T:-Crit. "Change T; to T: - Crit. 





Reactions to Situations 


of Difficulty .55* 47* .36* .48* —.19 
Reaction to Failure .58* .60* 35* .60* —18 
Need Achievement .07 25 .00 .26 —.19 
Goal Specificity .61* 35* —.02 .46* —.22 
Self-Reliance —.16 2 16 80 —.01 
Persistence 16 25 84 .40* 15 
Interpersonal Relations .39* 85° .48* 51* 14 
Over-all Score .39* .50* .44* o7* —.17 





tTest 1 (T,) was administered prior to selection for M.E. status; Test 2 (T,) prior to discharge from M.E. 


to the community. 
*r of .35 is significant at .05 level. 
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occupational adjustment in the community, 
was confirmed. Over-all score and scores 
in three test variables were significant 
at >.05 level of confidence. Self-reliance 
was the most significantly discriminating 
variable. In the previous study (Stotsky 
& Weinberg, 1956) self-reliance was also 
best able to predict outcome of rehabilita- 
tion treatment six months after the ad- 
ministration of tests, in terms of progress- 
ing to a higher level work assignment in 
the hospital or leaving the hospital. The 
variables, positive attitudes towards inter- 
personal relations and favorable reactions 
to situations of difficulty, were also im- 
portant in differentiating the groups. Al- 
though differences for positive reactions 
to failure and persistence on the job were 
not significant at .01 or .05 levels of con- 
fidence, they were in a positive direction. 
Differences on these variables, measuring 
attitudinal reactions to other kinds of stress 
situations, were not as great as on the 
previously discussed dimensions. The dif- 
ference for need achievement was also 
positive, though nonsignificant; that for 
goal specificity was slightly negative. This 
seems paradoxical; however, Wolkon,* in 
intercorrelating the dimensions, found a 
relatively low correlation between need 
achievement and goal specificity, with 
need achievement correlating with the 
other variables to a much greater degree 
than did goal specificity. The differences 
here were nonsignificant and the differ- 
ence in trend could be entirely due to 
chance variation. 

The second hypothesis was only par- 
tially confirmed. Ego strength was found 
to be significantly related to level of oc- 
cupational adjustment for both sets of tests 
(r for Over-all Score on Test 1, .50; for 
Over-all Score on Test 2, .44). The cor- 
relations for four of the seven variables 
were significant in Test 1 and for three 
of the seven variables in Test 2. All cor- 
relations were in the predicted direction. 
Altogether, 14 out of 16 correlations were 
in the predicted direction, with 9 signifi- 
cant. The variables, positive attitudes to- 
ward interpersonal relations and favorable 


4Personal communication. 
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reactions to situations of difficulty and 
failure, were most highly related to level 
of occupational adjustment. Goal specifi- 
city, as measured prior to entrance on the 
M.E. Program, was significantly related to 
level of occupational adjustment but, as 
measured at end of M.E. status, did not 
relate to post-M.E. level. This is most 
probably due to the fact that the M.E. 
Supervisor conducts his counseling of 
M.E.’s in such a way as to develop spe- 
cific vocational goals for his M.E.’s by 
the time they leave the program. In prac- 
tically every instance this goes as far as 
actually obtaining the specific job on which 
the M.E. will be employed in the com- 
munity. This is reflected in part by a 
significant increase in goal specificity by 
the success group from first to second 
testing (Wilcoxon Matched Pairs Signed 
Rank Test, T = 22, p of .05), and by a 
tendency on second testing for the scores 
to converge. The correlation for persist- 
ence was positive in both test situations and 
almost reached significance in the second 
testing. The correlations for self-reliance 
were low, as were those for need achieve- 
ment, indicating that these were relatively 
less important in differentiating level of 
post-M.E. occupational adjustment. When 
multiple Rs of Test 1 and Test 2 to the 
criterion were computed for the eight vari- 
ables, six were significant and all eight 
were in a positive direction. This further 
confirms Hypothesis 2a. 

Hypothesis 2b was clearly not confirmed. 
Amount of improvement in ego strength 
on the M.E. Program was not significantly 
related to post-M.E. level of occupational 
adjustment in this study. All the correla- 
tions were insignificant with no r higher 
than .22 in either direction. Thus, amount 
of change on the Sentence Completion 
Test during stay on the M.E. Program does 
not relate to level of occupational adjust- 
ment later. 

The findings of this study extended the 
use of the S-W Sentence Completion Test 
to evaluating posthospital situations and 
to predicting level of posthospital occupa- 
tional adjustment. The test may also be 
of value in understaffed hospitals as an 
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aid in the selection of promising candi- 
dates for rehabilitative treatment and post- 
hospital job placement in the community. 
As one measure of ego strength, it may 
have application in situations where dif- 
ferences in ego strength are presumed to 
play an important role, e.g. response to 
outpatient treatment, to stress situations, 
and to various kinds of motivational in- 
centives. 


Summary 


This study was undertaken to relate 
certain dimensions of ego strength, as 
measured by the Stotsky-Weinberg Sent- 
ence Completion Test, to two criteria: (a) 
performance on the Member-Employee 
Program, a rehabilitative program for dis- 
charged psychiatric patients, and (b) level 
of occupational adjustment in the com- 
munity for those who successfully com- 
pleted the M.E. Program. 


Two hypotheses were tested: 


1. Patients who were successful on the 
M.E. Program would show greater ego 
strength, as reflected in higher scores on 
the S-W test variables prior to entry on 


the program than would patients who were 
unsuccessful. Success was defined not only 
as successful completion of the program 
but also ability to remain employed in 
the community for at least six months after 
discharge from M.E. status. Supported. 

2a. Among successful patients, scores 
on the S-W test would be positively re- 
lated to level of occupational adjustment 
six months after leaving the M.E. Program. 
Supported. 

2b. Amount of chance in scores on the 
S-W test while on the program would be 
positively related to post-M.E. level of oc- 
cupational adjustment. Not supported. 
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Comparison of Total Interest Profiles of a 


Psychotic and a Normal Group 


Samuel F. Klugman 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Coatesville, Pennsylvania 


On a previous occasion this writer, using 
the Kuder Preference Record—Vocational 
(KPR-V) in a study, reached the opinion 
“that no definite relationship exists between 
the emotional status, personality traits, or 
diagnoses and vocational interest patterns 
as presently measured” (1957, p. 61). There 
is no consistency among the findings of the 
many investigators who have employed the 
KPR-V in studies of the specific vocational 
interest areas in which the abnormal deviate 
from the normal population (Forer, 1953; 
Forer, 1955; Klugman, 1950; Newman, 1955; 
Stauffacher & Anderson, 1959; Steinberg, 
1952; Sternberg, 1956; Stubbins & Napoli, 
1955; Triggs, 1943). The procedure usually 
adopted by these investigators was to com- 
pare obtained mean data for the separate 
interest scales with Kuder’s base group of 
“2667 adult men engaged in occupations 
with each major occupational group weight- 
ed in proportion to its occurrence in the 
general population (with the exception of 
unskilled and semi-skilled workers)” (Ku- 
der, 1946). Stauffacher & Anderson used 
Kuder’s means for a “norm group of 1000 
men” (Kuder, 1956, p. 23). Significant dif- 
ferences were determined by means of t 
values and on this basis differentiating pat- 
terns between normal and abnormal popu- 
lations were assumed—unfortunately, as 
already stated, with little agreement as to 
specific areas. 


The Problem 


Patterson stated that “clinical experience 
indicates that the emotionally disturbed ex- 
press interests in certain occupations and 
fields of work more frequently than normal 
individuals” (1958, p. 280). It has been 
suggested that perhaps another statistical 


approach involving a comparison of Kuder 
vocational interest profiles as a whole for 
different clinical populations might yield 
a significant difference. Accordingly, the 
analysis of variance technique described 
by Block, Levine and McNemar was em- 
ployed “as an over-all test for the existence 
of psychometric patterns (based) upon the 
fact that profile differences from group to 
group reflect themselves in an interaction 
term” (1951, p. 359). It was hypothesized 
that a significant profile difference would 
be obtained between a normal and a neu- 
ropsychiatric (NP) group due to extreme 
preferences for and dislike of certain types 
of activities by the psychotics, as revealed 
by the scales, thereby differentiating them 
from the normals who would not differ 
significantly from the norm group. 


The Subjects 
The KPR-V profiles for 60 male patients 


in partial remission in a veterans adminis- 
tration neuropsychiatric hospital were com- 
pared with those of 60 male veterans who 
had applied for counseling at a veterans’ 
guidance center. None of the latter had 
ever been treated for emotional illness ac- 
cording to the records or had a service 
connected disability. The mean age of the 
NP group wasc 27.8, S.D. 6.2 while that 
of the normal group was 24.8, S.D. 5.8; the 
schooling mean for the NP’s was 11.4, S.D. 
2.5 and that of the normals 11.8, S.D. 2.7; 
and the mean IQ for NP’s 105.9, $.D. 10.4 
and for normals 108.7, S.D. 9.9. A com- 
parison of these means disclosed no dif- 
ferences at .01 or .05 levels of confidence 
between the groups for schooling and in- 
telligence. The age significance fell at the 
.05 level of confidence. The nonsignificant 
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aid in the selection of promising candi- 
dates for rehabilitative treatment and post- 
hospital job placement in the community. 
As one measure of ego strength, it may 
have application in situations where dif- 
ferences in ego strength are presumed to 
play an important role, e.g. response to 
outpatient treatment, to stress situations, 
and to various kinds of motivational in- 
centives. 


Summary 


This study was undertaken to relate 
certain dimensions of ego strength, as 
measured by the Stotsky-Weinberg Sent- 
ence Completion Test, to two criteria: (a) 
performance on the Member-Employee 
Program, a rehabilitative program for dis- 
charged psychiatric patients, and (b) level 
of occupational adjustment in the com- 
munity for those who successfully com- 
pleted the M.E. Program. 


Two hypotheses were tested: 


1. Patients who were successful on the 
M.E. Program would show greater ego 
strength, as reflected in higher scores on 
the S-W test variables prior to entry on 


the program than would patients who were 
unsuccessful. Success was defined not only 
as successful completion of the program 
but also ability to remain employed in 
the community for at least six months after 
discharge from M.E. status. Supported. 

2a. Among successful patients, scores 
on the S-W test would be positively re- 
lated to level of occupational adjustment 
six months after leaving the M.E. Program. 
Supported. ; 

2b. Amount of chance in scores on the 
S-W test while on the program would be 
positively related to post-M.E. level of oc- 
cupational adjustment. Not supported. 
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On a previous occasion this writer, using 
the Kuder Preference Record—Vocational 
(KPR-V) in a study, reached the opinion 
“that no definite relationship exists between 
the emotional status, personality traits, or 
diagnoses and vocational interest patterns 
as presently measured” (1957, p. 61). There 
is no consistency among the findings of the 
many investigators who have employed the 
KPR-V in studies of the specific vocational 
interest areas in which the abnormal deviate 
from the normal population (Forer, 1953; 
Forer, 1955; Klugman, 1950; Newman, 1955; 
Stauffacher & Anderson, 1959; Steinberg, 
1952; Sternberg, 1956; Stubbins & Napoli, 
1955; Triggs, 1943). The procedure usually 
adopted by these investigators was to com- 
pare obtained mean data for the separate 
interest scales with Kuder’s base group of 
“2667 adult men engaged in occupations 
with each major occupational group weight- 
ed in proportion to its occurrence in the 
general population (with the exception of 
unskilled and semi-skilled workers)” (Ku- 
der, 1946). Stauffacher & Anderson used 
Kuder’s means for a “norm group of 1000 
men” (Kuder, 1956, p. 23). Significant dif- 
ferences were determined by means of t 
values and on this basis differentiating pat- 
terns between normal and abnormal popu- 
lations were assumed—unfortunately, as 
already stated, with little agreement as to 
specific areas. 


The Problem 


Patterson stated that “clinical experience 
indicates that the emotionally disturbed ex- 
press interests in certain occupations and 
fields of work more frequently than normal 
individuals” (1958, p. 280). It has been 
suggested that perhaps another statistical 


approach involving a comparison of Kuder 
vocational interest profiles as a whole for 
different clinical populations might yield 
a significant difference. Accordingly, the 
analysis of variance technique described 
by Block, Levine and McNemar was em- 
ployed “as an over-all test for the existence 
of psychometric patterns (based) upon the 
fact that profile differences from group to 
group reflect themselves in an interaction 
term” (1951, p. 359). It was hypothesized 
that a significant profile difference would 
be obtained between a normal and a neu- 
ropsychiatric (NP) group due to extreme 
preferences for and dislike of certain types 
of activities by the psychotics, as revealed 
by the scales, thereby differentiating them 
from the normals who would not differ 
significantly from the norm group. 


The Subjects 


The KPR-V profiles for 60 male patients 
in partial remission in a veterans adminis- 
tration neuropsychiatric hospital were com- 

ared with those of 60 male veterans who 
had applied for counseling at a veterans’ 
guidance center. None of the latter had 
ever been treated for emotional illness ac- 
cording to the records or had a service 
connected disability. The mean age of the 
NP group wasc 27.3, S.D. 6.2 while that 
of the normal group was 24.8, S.D. 5.8; the 
schooling mean for the NP’s was 11.4, S.D. 
2.5 and that of the normals 11.8, $.D. 2.7; 
and the mean IQ for NP’s 105.9, $.D. 10.4 
and for normals 108.7, $.D. 9.9. A com- 
parison of these means disclosed no dif- 
ferences at .01 or .05 levels of confidence 
between the groups for schooling and in- 
telligence. The age significance fell at the 
.05 level of confidence. The nonsignificant 
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differences for IQ ratings and educational 
attainment would seem to indicate that the 
socio-economic levels of the two groups 
were essentially equivalent. It was not be- 
lieved that the small difference in age 
would be responsible for any significant 
differences in interest profiles that might 
occur. 

The diagnoses of the 60 patients were 
chiefly functional in nature as follows: 55 
schizophrenic reactions (of which 36 were 
paranoid type and 12 undifferentiated 
type), two manic-depressive reactions, and 
one each compulsive personality, anxiety 
reaction, and antisocial reaction. 


Results 


To fulfill the required use of standard 
scores as suggested by Block, et al. (1951), 
raw scores on the separate scales were 
converted to percentiles and these in turn 
to standard scores as per Bingham’s table 
(1937, p. 258). Table 1, based on these 
scores, shows that the profiles for the 
normal and neuropsychiatric populations 
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Table 1 


Analysis of KPR-V Standard Scores for a Normal 
and a Neuropsychiatric Population 








Sum Mean 

Source Squares df. Square F 
Variables 81.58 9 3.51 8.40 
Groups .02 Poa ee .02 
Individuals 83.16 118 28 2T 
Interaction 

between 

Variables & 

Groups 133.28 9 14.81 14.87 
Residual 1094.70 1062 1.03 
Total 1199 





are indeed significantly different. No dif- 
ference is found between the groups alone 
but for the variables, i.e. the interest scales, 
and for the interaction between variables 
and groups significant differences are seen. 

Figure 1 presents the profiles in graphic 
form. It will be noted that the scales do 
not follow the order as found on the 
KPR-V Profile Sheet. Instead, on the basis 
of mean standard scores, the interest scales 
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Fig. 1. KPR profiles based on standard score values for psychotics and normals. 
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Comparison of Total Interest Profiles 





Table 2 


Reliability of the Differences Between 60 Normal (N) and 60 Neuropsychiatric (NP) 
Veterans for the Various KPR Categories 








Mean S.C. t %oile S.S. 

N 40.22 15.04 42 4.80 
Outdoor 49 

NP 88.87 15.04 88 4.70 

N 45.20 15.18 49 4.97 
Mechanical 4,19** 

NP 83.98 14.09 23 4.26 

N 27.35 8.19 47 4.93 
Computational 44 

NP 28.05 9.03 50 5.00 

N 38.57 10.59 45 4.87 
Scientific 28 

NP 88.00 11.27 43 4.83 

N 42.33 14.18 57 5.18 
Persuasive 18 

NP 42.82 14.61 58 5.20 

N 22.15 9.30 52 5.05 
Artistic 15 

NP 22.42 10.01 53 5.07 

N 19.08 8.29 50 5.00 
Literary 1.96* 

NP 22.00 8.03 62 5.30 

N 12.40 6.32 56 5.15 
Musical 1.22 

NP 18.88 7.18 63 5.33 

N 44,88 12.89 57 5.18 
Social Service .96 

NP 47.18 138.80 64 5.86 

N 43.15 11.27 45 4.87 
Clerical 1.897 

NP 47.57 14.17 58 5.20 





*Significant at .05 level of confidence. 
**Significant at .01 level of confidence. 
tSignificant at .06 level of confidence. 


for the NP group are arranged in descend- 
ing order and then the normal group’s 
mean scores are plotted along the appropri- 
ate points. This step was taken to show 
more graphically any significant differences 
between profiles. Inspection of the figure 
demonstrates that the NP group’s profile 
drops steeply from the upper left to the 
lower right while the normal group’s pro- 
file may be described as remaining essen- 
tially horizontal. 


Table 2 presents the obtained mean raw 
scores (together with corresponding per- 
centile and standard score values) for the 
two populations and the significance of 


the differences. The NP group, it will be 
seen, preferred Literary activities signifi- 
cantly more and Mechanical activities sig- 
nificantly less than did the normal group. 
Their preference for Clerical activities over 
the normal group’s preference for such 
activities approached significance (.06 
level). 


Discussion 
From the above it may be concluded 
that (a) the profiles between the two popu- 
lations differed significantly and (b) the 
difference which occurred was due to the 
deviating preferences which the NP popu- 
lation demonstrated with regard to the ten 
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interest scales. Inspection of Figure 1 
shows how the normal group’s means fell 
around the mid-line, whereas the NP popu- 
lation demonstrated a stronger preference 
for Social Service, Musical, and Literary 
activities and a weaker preference for 
Mechanical and Outdoor activities (if we 
restrict our observations to those extreme 
scales in which there is no overlapping be- 
tween the profiles). 

1. The present findings appear relevant 
for several hypotheses purporting to relate 
interests and personality. For example, they 
offer support for Steinberg’s hypothesis 
that the emotionally disturbed “emphasize 
phantasy rather than practical performance 
... because the “PR profiles of neurotics 
were found to be characterized by low 
Mechanical and Scientific interest and high 
Literary and Musical interest” (1952, p. 
104). However, the location in his study 
of the Social Service and Computational 
fields among the practical scales is in con- 
trast with the present finding of those areas 
in the phantasy portion of the graph. 

2. One may also compare our findings 
with claims made by others who emphasize 
that, among the emotionally ill, there exists 
an apparent desire to establish interper- 
sonal relationships as evidenced by high 
Social Service scores. Thus, the present re- 
sults agree with Newman’s (1955) sug- 
gested pattern of maladjustment: high So- 
cial Service and Persuasive scores; and For- 
er’s (1955) pattern for the emotionally ill 
of the low Mechanical and high Social 
Service scores—a pattern, by the way, he 
did not find in an earlier study (1953). 

8. Several investigators have maintained 
that the emotionally disturbed are inclined 
toward “cultural” activities. Thus, Foley’s 
(1955) “drift toward the high fine arts,” 
and Stubbins & Napoli’s (1955) and Stern- 
berg’s (1956) pattern of “high Literary, 
Musical, and Artistic scores,” are partially 
supported: the patients’ Musical, Literary, 
and Artistic scores were higher than those 
of the normals but significantly only for 
the Literary area. Sternberg’s cluster of 
higher Scientific, Computational, and Me- 
chanical scores for his more stable subjects 
was also not fully obtained since our NP 
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group yielded a higher mean score for the 
computational area. 


4. It is most interesting to see how the 
present data relate to the differential find- 
ings between males and females on four 
commonly employed vocational interest in- 
ventories. In the Lee and Thorpe Manual 
of the Occupational Interest Inventory, Ad- 
vanced 1956 Revision (OII), is found a 
discussion of comparative mean scores for 
boys and girls. The authors state that a 
table “reveals that girls have higher aver- 
ages in Personal-Social, Business, and the 
Arts, while the boys score higher in the 
Natural, Mechanical, and the Sciences 
fields. The girls show a considerably great- 
er preference for Verbal Types than do the 
boys on Manipulative and Computational 
selections.” Strong, author of the Vocation- 
al Interest Blank, maintains that “the dis- 
tinctly masculine interests,” pertinent to 
our study, include Mechanical, Scientific, 
and Selling activities while the “distinctly 
feminine interests” include Musical, Artis- 
tic, Literary, Clerical, and Social Service 
activities (1943, pp. 243-244). According 
to the Kuder Preference Record—Vocation- 
al as determined by inspection of his pro- 
file sheet at the 50th percentile, the male 
norm group obtained higher raw scores on 
the Outdoor, Mechanical, Computational, 
Scientific, and Persuasive scales, while the 
females earned higher raw scores on the 
Artistic, Literary, Musical, Social Service, 
and Clerical scales. Finally, a comparison 
of the midpoints for the Average areas for 
the sexes as given in the Brainard Occu- 
pational Preference Inventory Manual 
(1945) for the Commercial, Personal-So- 
cial, Esthetic, Agricultural, Mechanical, 
and Scientific areas shows that women 
earned higher scores for the first three 
and lower ones for the last three fields. 

It is puzzling to observe how in every 
instance (except the Manipulative, for 
which there is no corresponding scale on 
the Kuder), if we substitute the terms “psy- 
chotic population” for the girls and “nor- 
mal population” for the boys, there is 
perfect agreement with regard to the Oc- 
cupational Interest Inventory Manual state- 
ment. Similarly, for Strong’s conclusion, 
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Comparison of Total Interest Profiles 


there is complete agreement for the eight 
pertinent areas except selling. For the ten 
Kuder scales, in all but two instances ( Per- 
suasive and Computational), the finding of 
psychotics’ preference for “feminine” ac- 
tivities and lesser preference for “mascu- 
line” activities is revealed. Lastly, there 
is complete agreement for the six Brainard 
scales: the psychotic group earned higher 
scores on the Clerical, Social Service, and 
Artistic scales (labeled Commercial, Per- 
sonal-Social, and Esthetic by Brainard) and 
lower scores on the Outdoor, Mechanical, 
and Scientific scales (Agricultural, Me- 
chanical, and Scientific). The reader is 
reminded that the above discussicn is based 
on observed differences which have not 
been tested for level of significance. 

These interest inventory data may relate 
emotional disturbance to orthodox analytic 
theory which would include hypotheses 
dealing with bisexuality, Oedipal conflicts, 
fear of castration (“The castration complex 

. . inhibits and limits masculinity and 
encourages femininity” [Freud, 1925, p. 
195], and homosexuality-paranoia _rela- 
tionship “. . . conflicts around homosexu- 
ality are encountered in the majority of 
paranoid schizophrenias” [Fenichel, 1945, 
p. 247]). There is the need at least for 
cross-validation studies with other male 
patients. Presumably, studies with female 
patients to ascertain whether there is a 
corresponding rise in “masculine” interests 
or activities appear to be in order although, 
as Super points out, “. . . it is also possible 
that certain vocational interests could have 
pathological significance in men and yet 
be quite wholesome in women” (1949, p. 
402). In these studies it is recommended 
that the statistical approach used in this 
study be employed since it includes inter- 
action effects between the experimental 
groups and the interest scales. 


Summary 


The Kuder Preference Record—Vocation- 
al profiles of 60 hospitalized veterans, diag- 
nosed chiefly as having had a schizophrenic 
reaction and in varying stages of remission, 
were compared with 60 normal (never 
treated for emotional illness) veterans who 
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had applied to a guidance center for coun- 
seling purposes. As hypothesized the data, 
treated statistically by analysis of variance 
to take into account interacting effects, dis- 
closed significant differences in profile be- 
tween the two populations due to extreme 
scores earned by the NP group. The find- 
ings revealed a significant preference by 
this group for Literary and Clerical (the 
latter at the .06 level of confidence) activ- 
ities and a significant disinclination for 
Mechanical activities. 

The results were discussed in relation to 
such theoretical frameworks of reference as 
preferences for phantasy-practical activi- 
ties, desire for interpersonal relationships, 
preference for cultural activities, and pos- 
sible relationships of sexually differentiated 
preferences to emotional status as dealt 
with in orthodox analytic literature. Fur- 
ther studies in which the present statistical 
approach is included are recommended be- 
fore a more definite interest-personality 
theoretical relationship can be established. 


Received September 18, 1959. 
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Interest Awareness as an Aspect of Self-Awareness 


Gwen Norrell and Harry Grater’ 
Michigan State University Counseling Center 


An individual's self-descriptions, whether 
they are given in an autobiographical form, 
during a Q-sort task, or in one of numer- 
ous other ways, form part of what has 
been referred to as the self concept. In 
fact a great deal of any individual’s be- 
havior is thought to express something of 
the way he sees himself. In considering 
the dynamics of vocational choice, theo- 
rists have often felt that the individual’s 
self concept was one of the basic deter- 
miners of his vocational choice. Perhaps 
Super (1951) has expressed this position 
most lucidly when he speaks of an occu- 
pational decision as being one of the points 
in life when the person is called upon to 
state his concept of himself, to say “I am 
this or that kind of person.” Bordin (1943) 
has expressed himself in a similar vein 
when discussing the relationship between 
self concept and vocational choice. Viewed 
from this position, the choice of an occu- 
pation or indication of interest in an oc- 
cupation is a significant reflection of how 
the individual perceives himself, of what 
kind of a person he feels himself to be. 

It has been recognized that the self con- 
cept is not necessarily an accurate picture 
of the individual’s self. Perhaps every in- 
dividual to varying degrees distorts and 
restricts self-awareness as a result of his 
own particular needs. These distortions 
or limitations manifest themselves in nu- 
merous ways, not the least of which should 
be the individual’s picture of himself in 
various occupational roles. Thus, the in- 
dividual whose stated vocational interests 
are not commensurate with some objective 
measure of his vocational interests should 
have psychological needs limiting self- 

1The authors should like to thank Irwin Cohen, 
Paul King, John Maes, and Alfred Oram for 
serving as judges. They also wish to express their 


appreciation to Beulah Hedahl for her help in 
preparing the manuscript. 


awareness. In this sense an inappropriate 
vocational objective is just one symptom 
of the individual’s distortions of his self 
concept. 


Hypothesis 


The hypothesis is presented that indi- 
viduals who can make accurate predictions 
of their interests as measured by the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank will be different 
from individuals who are unable to make 
accurate predictions of their Strong scores 
on those scales of the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule which, in the opinion 
of trained judges, measure needs which 
restrict self-awareness. 


Procedure 


The sample used for study was 53 sopho- 
more, no-preference, male students at 
Michigan State University. This University 
allows students who are undecided about 
their majors to remain in a no-preference 
category for two years; during this time 
they select courses which might better en- 
able them to make a choice of a major field 
of study. Approximately 20 to 25 per cent 
of the freshmen enroll in this classification. 
However, by the end of his sophomore 
year, each student must have selected a 
major field of study. The students included 
in this sample were in the last term of their 
sophomore year, and had made no selection 
of a major. All of these students came to 
the Counseling Center in response to a 
written invitation which explained that the 
services of the Center might be of value 
in helping them with their educational 
plans. 

Subjects were given the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank and the Edwards Per- 
sonal Preference Schedule. Following the 
administration of the Strong, they were 
given profile sheets similar to the one used 
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in plotting Strong profiles. The meaning 
of the letter grades was explained to each 
subject, and they were then asked to rate 
their interests on each of the Strong scales. 
An examiner was available to answer ques- 
tions which arose. 

The Darley and Hagenah (1955) method 
of Strong pattern analysis was used to de- 
termine the major, minor, and reject in- 
terests for the subjects’ measured and pre- 
dicted interests. Measured interests and 
predicted interests were then compared. 
Subjects who predicted over half of their 
interests accurately were placed in one 
group, called the high-awareness group. 
Subjects who predicted less than half of 
their patterns accurately were placed in a 
low-awareness group. There were 11 sub- 
jects in the high-awareness group and 32 
in the low-awareness group. An area of 
interest was said to have been predicted 
accurately if the subject predicted his re- 
jects as rejects, if he predicted his major 
interests as either majors or minors, and 
if the minors were predicted as either 
minors or majors. 

The authors and four other members 
of the Michigan State University Counsel- 
ing Center staff served as judges who were 
to select the scales on the Edwards which 
they felt measured needs tending to limit 
self-awareness. Judges were given Ed- 
wards’ (1954) description of the 15 needs 
measured by the Edwards Personal Prefer- 
ence Schedule. Ratings were made ac- 
cording to the following directions: “There 
are two groups of subjects. One of these 
groups has a relatively high rating on a 
measure of self awareness, the other a rela- 
tively low rating. Indicate whether you 
feel the group with the high rating in self 
awareness would have a high or low score 
on each of these fifteen needs when com- 
pared with the group with the low self 
awareness rating.” 

When at least five of the six judges 
agreed that the high-awareness group 
would have a high or low score on a par- 
ticular scale, it was selected as a scale 
measuring a need which in the opinion of 
trained judges would differentiate indi- 
viduals receiving a high rating in self- 


awareness from individuals receiving a low 
rating. This criterion of agreement was 
obtained for 12 of the 15 needs measured 
by the Edwards. These needs and their 
predicted direction for the group rating 
high in self-awareness are shown in Table 
E; 


Table 1 


The Needs Selected by the Judges as Differenti- 
ating the High-Awareness and Low-Awareness 
Groups, and the Predicted Direction of 
These Needs for the High-Aware- 








ness Group 
Need Direction 
Achievement High - 
Deference Low 
Order Low 
Autonomy High 
Affiliation High 
Intraception High 
Succorance Low 
Dominance High 
Abasement Low 
Nurturance High 
Change High 
Heterosexuality High 





Means were calculated for the high- 
awareness and low-awareness groups on 
each of these 12 scales. One-tailed t¢ tests 
were used to determine if the two groups 
differed significantly in the direction pre- 
dicted by the judges. 


Results 


Table 2 shows the scores received by 
the group that predicted their interests ac- 
curately (high-awareness group) and the 
group that predicted their interests inac- 
curately (low-awareness group) on the 12 
scales of the Edwards which were selected 
as previously described. 

Table 2 shows that on the Succorance 
scale of the Edwards the high-awareness 
group received a score significantly lower, 
at the 1 per cent level of confidence, than 
did the group low in self-awareness. The 
high-awareness group also received a score 
on the Order scale which was significantly 
lower, at the 5 per cent level of confidence, 
than did the low-awareness group. Relative- 
ly large differences were found between the 
two groups on the Change and Hetero- 
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Table 2 


Mean Scores Received by the High-Awareness and Low-Awareness Groups on the 
Twelve Scales of the Edwards Which Measure Needs Which, in the 
Opinion of Judges, Are Related to Self Awareness 





Predicted Direction 
for High-Awareness 


Mean Score for Mean Score for 
High-Awareness 


Low-Awareness 





Need Group Group (N=11) Group (N=82) t 
Achievement High 13.82 13.59 19 
Deference Low 10.73 11.92 94 
Order Low 7.91 11.22 1.96** 
Autonomy High 16.00 15.03 .70 
Affiliation High 13.73 12.81 84 
Intraception High 17.45 16.38 65 
Succorance Low 7.54 11.50 2.50*** 
Dominance High 17.64 17.25 23 
Abasement Low 12.54 14.56 1.29 
Nurturance High 13.73 12.81 92 
Change High 18.45 15.81 1.66* 
Heterosexuality High 19.82 17.16 1.53* 





***Significant at 1 per cent level 
**Significant at 5 per cent level 
*Significant at 10 per cent level 


sexuality scales, but these differences 
reached only the 10 per cent level of sig- 
nificance. 

The differences between the measured 
needs of the two groups were in the direc- 
tions predicted by the judges for each of 
the 12 scales. Expanding the binomial 
shows that making 12 accurate predictions 
out of 12 chances would occur only 1 time 
out of 4096 trials on the basis of chance 
alone. Thus, it was conclusively shown that 
needs which judges felt would limit self- 
awareness also limit the accuracy with 
which individuals are able to estimate 
their interests. 


Discussion 


The data firmly support the hypothesis 
that psychological needs which restrict 
self-awareness will limit the individual's 
ability to make accurate judgments about 
his vocational interests. This lends cre- 
dence to the theory that making a voca- 
tional choice is in reality an expression of 
the individual’s self concept, and if this 
self concept is distorted by a lack of self- 
awareness the vocational choice will tend 
to be inappropriate. More generally these 
data support the current trend in voca- 
tional guidance which treats the choice of 


a vocational objective as a decision de- 
termined to a significant extent by psycho- 
dynamic factors which must be considered 
if vocational guidance is to be effective. 

It is interesting to note that those needs 
which most clearly differentiated the high- 
awareness and low-awareness groups (Suc- 
corance, Order, Change) are almost classi- 
cally associated with lack of the capacity 
to use one’s own resources. The solutions 
to their adjustment problems are sought in 
dependency relationships with others or in 
trying to achieve certainty and inflexibility 
in their environments. Such an individual’s 
behavior is determined to a large degree 
by people or conditions around him, not 
by a dynamic interaction between the in- 
dividual and his surroundings. In these 
circumstances self-awareness must be se- 
verely limited, for the individual might 
find himself in conflict with aspects of his 
environment upon which he depends for 
security. 

Perhaps as interesting as the above data 
is the very high agreement found among 
counselors regarding which needs tend to 
restrict self-awareness. Evidently coun- 
selors have a clear consensus of opinions 
about this matter. Judging from these data, 
these opinions are highly accurate. 
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Several limitations of this research need 
consideration. Undoubtedly the sample 
used was atypical in that all subjects were 
having difficulties making a vocational 
choice and wanted help with this problem. 
Perhaps the results might have been dif- 
ferent with a more typical sample. How- 
ever, it is at least equally as possible that 
the results would have been even more 
definitive if a more heterogeneous group 
had been studied. 

Another limitation which must be con- 
sidered in interpreting the data is that the 
needs which are judged to limit self-aware- 
ness might also limit the effectiveness with 
which the individual explores and _per- 
ceives external reality. Thus, the individu- 
als who were poor predictors of their in- 
terests might have inaccurate or limited 
knowledge of what is involved in various 
occupations. Their poor predictions would 
then be in part the result of inaccurate or 
limited knowledge of the realities of the 
various occupations. 


Summary 


This research was designed to investigate 
the relationship between the individual’s 
degree of self-awareness and his ability to 
make accurate predictions of his measured 
vocational interests. The hypothesis was 
presented that the awareness of one’s vo- 
cational interests is an aspect of self-aware- 
ness, and that needs which limit self-aware- 
ness will distort the individual’s perception 
of his vocational interests. 

Fifty-three male students at Michigan 
State University comprised the sample. 
Each subject was given the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank and the Edwards Per- 
sonal Preference Schedule. Following the 
administration of the Strong, they were 
asked to predict their interests on a profile 
sheet similar to the one used in plotting 
Strong interest patterns. 

Six trained judges were asked to indi- 
cate whether they felt an individual with 
a relatively high rating in self-awareness 
would have a low or high score on each 


of the 15 needs measured by the Edwards 
when compared with a group rating rela- 
tively low in self-awareness. At least five 
of the six judges agreed on the direction 
of the need for the high-awareness group 
on 12 of the 15 needs. High scores were 
predicted for Achievement, Autonomy, Af- 
filiation, Intraception, Dominance, Nurtur- 
ance, Change, and Heterosexuality. Low 
scores were predicted on Deference, Or- 
der, Succorance, and Abasement. 

Subjects were divided into two groups 
on the basis of their ability to predict their 
Sirong interest patterns accurately. The 
group making accurate predictions (high- 
awareness group) was compared with the 
individuals making poor predictions (low- 
awareness group) on the Edwards’ scales. 

The high-awareness group received 
scores which, when compared with the 
low-awareness group, were in the direction 
predicted on each of the 12 scales selected 
by the judges. The differences were sig- 
nificant (one-tailed ¢ test) at the one per 
cent level on the Succorance scale, at the 
5 per cent level on the Order scale, and 
at the 10 per cent level on the Change 
and Heterosexuality scales. 

The data firmly support the hypothesis 
that interest awareness is an aspect of self- 
awareness, and that needs which limit self- 
awareness will also reduce the accuracy 
with which an individual can predict his 
interest patterns. 


Received July, 1959. 
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Faculty and the University Cou nseling Center 


Earl A. Koile 
The University of Texas 


More than twenty-five years have passed 
since the University of Minnesota's late 
President Lotus D. Coffman referred to 
their newly established Testing Bureau as 
a clinic in student counseling and as “.. . 
a technical agency available for faculty ad- 
visers and counselors in their attempts to 
help students in their problems of adjust- 
ment” (1934). During the past quarter 
century most universities of the country 
have added a technical counseling agency 
with primary responsibilities for counsel- 
ing students. Not much is known, however, 
about the responsibilities of these agencies 
for helping faculty members “who attempt 
to help students in their problems of ad- 
justment.” 

Faculty members. continue to be core 
people in helping students adjust to col- 
lege and to cope with other problems. Con- 
sequently, we are obliged to consider such 
questions as: Does the counseling center, 
staffed with perhaps the most highly 
trained counselors on campus, have a con- 
tinuing responsibility to assist faculty mem- 
bers in their work with students? How 
can the psychologically trained professional 
counselor in the counseling center enable 
faculty members to make better use of 
their own knowledge and skills as well as 
those of the counselor in work with indi- 
vidual students? 


The Study 


The large university is especially vulner- 
able to losing the student as an individual. 
The big jump in enrollments immediately 
ahead and the shortage of professional 
counselors make the task of understanding 
and working with students even more im- 
posing. In a consideration of the problem, 
correspondence was initiated with the di- 
rectors of central counseling agencies in 


21 state universities having student enroll- 
ments of 9900 and over. There was (in 
1957-58) a total of 23 state universities of 
this size, of which 21 had central counsel- 
ing agencies.? Replies were received from 
17 of the 21. 

They were asked these questions: 

1. What are the major activities of your 
center? 

2. What are your responsibilities for 
contributing to faculty understanding of 
student behavior and to faculty skill in 
working with students individually? 

8. What is the nature and quality of 
the relationship between the counseling 
staff and instructional staff? 

4. Does faculty work with individual 
students, such as faculty advising, have 
status among top administrators of the 
university? 

5. In what activities does your center 
engage in working with faculty members? 

6. Do you have long-range plans for ex- 
tending the work of the center in contribut- 
ing to faculty understanding and skill in 
working with students? 


Results 


Main Activities 


The four main functions of the counsel- 
ing centers are counseling, supervision 
of interns, research, and testing. These, 
with other major activities, are reported in 


1Based on enrollments reported in Part 8, 1957- 
58 Directory of Higher Education, Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., 1957. 


2Three of the 17 counseling agencies are desig- 
nated Counseling Centers. Of the remaining 14, 
all having different designations, there are 9 cen- 
ters, 4 services, 2 divisions, 1 combination division- 
center, and 1 office. All designations, except one, 
have the word counseling in them and four have 
the word testing. 
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Table 1 
Major Activities Reported by Counseling Agencies 
Activity Number 

Counseling 17 
Group work (counseling in groups) 1 
Reading-study skills 4 
Administration of new student orientation programs 2 
Pre-college counseling program 1 
Operation of V.A. guidance center 1 
Internship supervision 14 
Research 

Basic in behavioral sciences 9 

Applied and institutional 15 
Testing 

Admissions 8 

Orientation, subject placement 10 

Selection—local, national 9 

State-wide, secondary schools Z 
Consultative and related services available to faculty 

Test development and measurement x6 

Scoring and statistical services 5 

Evaluation of student adjustment and learning problems 8 

In-service training for residence hall counselors and house doctors 4 


Consultative services in counseling, testing, personnel selection for indi- 
viduals, schools, social agencies, government, and industry in com- 


munity and state 





Table 1. Fifteen of the centers counsel stu- 
dents in virtually all problem areas, where- 
as two limit counseling primarily to edu- 
cational-vocational planning. Five centers 
have no responsibilities for testing, except 
that done for counseling. Ten handle ori- 
entation and placement tests; two. carry on 
testing for selection programs, but not for 
orientation. 

Apparently the group process as a medi- 
um for helping students solve problems has 
not caught on, since only one university 
reports it as a major function. At least three 
additional centers plan to institute group 
programs because there is only scant prom- 
ise that their staffs can work individually 
with the large number of students who 
come for counseling. Then, too, there is 
hope that group experiences will offer 
problem-solving and growth opportunities 
not afforded in individual counseling. 

Service as referral and information cen- 
ters for students who do not know where 
to go on campus is becoming a major func- 
tion in three of the counseling centers. 


At present consultation with the faculty 
on test construction seems to be more 
prevalent than consultation on student ad- 
justment, learning problems, and faculty 
advising activities. 

Not reported in Table 1 are the follow- 
ing activities regarded as important by 
some of the counseling centers: mainten- 
ance of libraries of occupational informa- 
tion and educational resources; intensive 
work with students who fail a large por- 
tion of the courses and who apply for 
readmission; counseling interviews with 
freshmen and sophomores who wish to 
change majors; and counseling rushees for 
sororities and fraternities to help them 
make choices. 


Responsibilities, Relationships 
with Faculty 
These counseling agencies do not have 
express policies and responsibilities for 
working with faculty members beyond the 
collaboration necessary to carry out their 
main functions and to facilitate student re- 
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ferrals. Most of the centers recognize im- 
plicit responsibilities, however, for con- 
tributing to faculty understanding of stu- 
dent behavior and manifest a willingness 
to use their background and experiences 
in behavioral sciences, when called upon, 
to make this contribution. 

Reports from the counseling center ad- 
ministrators suggest that their programs 
tend to be generally accepted by the aca- 
demic community and by university ad- 
ministrators. The working relationships 
that exist between the members of the 
counseling and the instructional staffs are 
regarded as generally good—in a few cen- 
ters exceptional. In only one center is the 
faculty regarded as unaccepting of coun- 
seling services. Contacts between counsel- 
ors and instructional staff members tend 
to be limited, however, to those growing 
out of student referrals and out of academic 
appointments held by counselors. 

Twelve of the 17 administrators have 
academic rank, and 9 of these mention that 
counselors on their staffs hold academic 
appointments. Directors whose staff mem- 
bers hold academic appointments tend to 
describe their staff relationships with the 
faculty as being more favorable and more 
effective than do directors without rank. 


Status of Faculty Advising and 
Related Work 

Counseling center administrators ascribe 
low status to faculty work with individual 
students in the eyes of such university ad- 
ministrators as presidents, vice-presidents, 
and academic deans. Nor does this work 
seem to hold prestige among faculty mem- 
bers themselves. Academic deans are more 
likely than others to pay lip service to the 
importance of the faculty advising activi- 
ties, but seldom is there evidence that suc- 
cess in advising is an important determinant 
in promotions. 

A few departments in some universities 
place emphasis on it. This appraisal sums 
up the general picture and the exceptions 
rather nicely: 

Work with individual students by faculty mem- 
bers is not held in high esteem. There is no in- 


centive for such work, since it interferes with 
research and publication which are essential for 


promotion. Younger faculty members may get in- 
terested, but then withdraw because of the pres- 
sures and influence of senior colleagues who ‘wise 
them up’ on the realities of academic life. Stu- 
dents complain about the inadequacies of faculty 
advising and some of the administrators listen and 
then pay lip service to its importance. One de- 
partment has gained some recognition for giving 
attention to the advising of individual students. 
In this department the function tends to be de- 
partment-wide and valued by senior faculty mem- 
bers and by the chairman who has status with 
other faculty members and with his academic 
dean. 

Work of Counselors with Faculty 

An analysis of the counseling center’s 
work with faculty members makes it clear 
that the working relationships and specific 
activities are those primarily related to the 
main functions of the center in its work 
directly with students. Not much is done 
in nurturing understanding of student be- 
havior and more effective skills among 
faculty members. Further, no center claims 
a systematic and planned program along 
this line. The activities, admittedly, are 
carried out in a somewhat fragmentary 
manner. Consequently, rather than report 
the number and variety of activities for 
each counseling center, it seems more use- 
ful to present an organized listing of the 
activities of all the centers. This compre- 
hensive list, then, rather than representing 
the status of work with faculty members, 
suggests numerous and varied approaches 
from which the counseling center staff 
could evolve a suitable plan. 

1, Joint meetings with faculty members, 
department chairmen, and academic deans 
to discuss mutual professional interests, in- 
cluding topics such as: 

a. Curriculum changes and degree re- 

quirements. 

b. Counseling resources within each col- 

lege and within the counseling agen- 


cy. 

c. Kinds of problems students present 
to the different counseling and ad- 
vising agencies on campus. 

d. Contributions made to student de- 
velopment by the various counseling 
and advising agencies working inde- 
pendently and by combinations of 
agencies working cooperatively. 
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e. The referral policies and procedures 
of the center and means of identify- 
ing students to be referred. 

f. Procedures for interpreting the re- 
sults of tests given during the orienta- 
tion program and ways in which 
faculty members may use grade pre- 
diction studies to help students make 
choices and plans. 

g. General counseling problems and pro- 
cedures. 

2. Meetings with special faculty groups, 
such as premedical advisers, and commit- 
tees on student advising, student activities, 
and discipline to explore how the counsel- 
ing center staff may help these groups to 
achieve their purpose. 

3. Consultation with those faculty mem- 
bers and advisers who refer students, who 
inquire concerning the problems and status 
of certain students, and who need and re- 
quest help in understanding and working 
with specific counseling cases. 

4, Referral of students by the counsel- 
ing staff to faculty members who serve as 
resource persons for special information on 
course content, curriculum requirements, 
and occupations related to faculty spe- 
cialties. 

5. Dissemination of information, such as 
listed below, through meetings and publi- 
cations to the general faculty and to in- 
terested faculty groups and individuals. 

a. Memoranda on basic and applied re- 
search in progress in the counseling 
center. 

b. Reports on studies of student popula- 
tion, grade prediction, and _ local 
norms. 

c. Statements on major functions of the 
center, referral procedures, proce- 
dures for interpreting test data avail- 
able to the faculty. 

d. Periodic reports on occupational in- 
formation available in the center’s 
library. 

6. Cooperation with academic depart- 
ments and colleges in joint research in areas 
of mutual professional interest, such as 
characteristics of a particular student popu- 
lation, improving student selection, criteria 
for success in a particular curriculum. 


Earl A. Koile 


7. Counseling with individual faculty 
members and members of their family who 
wish to utilize the center. 

None of the counseling centers has re- 
sponsibility for assisting academic deans 
and faculty committees in selecting facul- 
ty advisers. Moreover, none has explicit 
responsibilities for conducting in-service 
training activities for advisers. In each in- 
stitution, selecting, coordinating, and train- 
ing functions in faculty advising lie with 
the academic dean of each college. 

Six of the 17 counseling center admin- 
istrators express interest in working more 
extensively with faculty members. Four of 
these mention specific plans and goals for 
the future. The remaining 11 agencies ex- 
press no intentions or plans to step up 
activities along this line, except as neces- 
sary in consulting about referrals and about 
other main center functions. Even though 
a half dozen center administrators are quite 
willing to lend a hand with training func- 
tions when called upon, it is evident that 
they want to steer clear of administrative 
responsibilities for faculty advising. 


Improving Work with Faculty 


In strengthening relations with faculty 
and faculty work with students the coun- 
seling center staff might consider the fol- 
lowing proposals, along with the activities 
mentioned earlier. 

1, Formulation of explicit policies and 
responsibilities to guide the staff's pro- 
gram of activities and consultative work 
with faculty. Approaches and procedures 
woven into the regular day-by-day services 
of the center on a continuous basis are 
likely to be better than the more spasmodic 
special programs of work with faculty. 

2. Designation of a senior staff member 
to coordinate center counseling activities 
with those of faculty and to facilitate use 
of all campus resources. 

8. Establishment of a two-way referral 
process. The process of gathering and 
maintaining usable information on univer- 
sity resources for two-way referral is in 
itself a means of improving working rela- 
tionships and services. Then too, referral 
to faculty members, thus confronting them 
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with students who need their help, may be 
an eminently successful means of involving 
them in the counseling process and in deep- 
ening their interest. 

4, Tryout of varied approaches and set- 
tings for counseling, such as assignment of 
center counselors for occasional service in 
offices of academic deans and advisers and 
of able academic advisers for part-time 
work in the center. 

5. Appointment of center counselors to 
academic rank and perhaps part-time 
teaching duties when they are qualified. 

6. Joint studies—faculty, center staff, 
and perhaps students—to gain more knowl- 
edge and understanding of precisely how 
the more effective faculty members work 
with students, both within and beyond 
their specialties. There may be more cre- 
ative approaches than those designed to 
transfer some of the counseling skills and 
knowledge to the professor's repertoire of 
techniques. Resistance to counseling staff 
involvement in faculty work with students 
may arise from misunderstanding of the 
counseling staff’s consulting role and rela- 
tionships or from lack of staff interest and 
qualifications in working with faculty. It 
may result also from a reluctance of the 
psychologically trained counselor to be- 
come associated with the “lower level” 
advising activities. 

Summary 

Working with faculty and other univer- 
sity staff members who engage in counsel- 
ing and advising activities has not become 
a major activity of the large state univer- 
sity counseling centers as they have de- 
veloped during the past two decades. Their 
predominant functions are counseling stu- 
dents, testing, research, and training pro- 
fessional counselors. 
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The relationships between the instruc- 
tional staffs and the counseling center 
staffs are generally good, but limited to 
contacts essential to the counseling and 
related work of the centers. While the 
counseling functions of the centers seem 
to be well accepted and highly regarded, 
faculty advising is not held in high esteem, 
either by university administrators or by 
faculty members themselves. 

No counseling center has a comprehen- 
sive plan for contributing to faculty work 
with students. Approximately one-third of 
the centers participating in this study do 
indicate interest in extending their work in 
this area, and a fourth have begun to 
formulate plans. 

It seems more evident as the years pass 
that there will be no grand awakening and 
sudden support for faculty advising and 
related faculty work with students. If the 
advising activities are marginal and with- 
out status and other rewards, those who 
genuinely believe that they are worth im- 
proving might be well advised to bestir 
themselves and improve them. On the one 
hand, academic administrators who for 
years have been blamed for their baleful 
plight will have to be convinced that this 
faculty work deserves a higher place. On 
the other hand, the university counseling 
center staff that devotedly shares its re- 
sources with the faculty is likely to improve 
its services, add to its support, and enhance 
its university status. 


Received July 15, 1959. 
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Factor Analysis of a Study-Habits Q-Sort Test 


James W. Creaser 
University of Illinois, Chicago Undergraduate Division 


Purpose 

There are several types of devices com- 
monly used for evaluating study habits. 
At the Student Counseling Service of the 
University of Illinois, Chicago Undergradu- 
ate Division, we have employed a variety 
of these tests, checklists, rating scales, etc., 
in connection with our reading and study 
skills program. 

More recently, we devised a Q-sort test! 
of study skills, habits, and attitudes. The 
test is composed of items about reading, 
note-taking, preparation for exams, and 
many other specific areas. 

To try to see how these many traits 
might fit together into fewer areas of mo- 
tivation and need for students taking the 
group counseling program, the data were 
factor-analyzed. 

As in most factor analytic studies, the 
hope was to arrive at a more basic and 
general picture of the material being 
studied, or what Cattell (1952) calls 
source traits. - 


Description of the Sample 


The university students who were used 
in this study were all voluntarily enrolled 
in the reading and study skills group coun- 
seling program. They were mainly first 
and second semester freshmen. The pro- 
portion of male students to female students 
was three to one. Their average scholastic 
aptitude was about one-half standard devi- 
ation below the mean for all entering stu- 
dents. Two-thirds of the group were en- 
rolled in the college of liberal arts and 
sciences, and the others were commerce 
or engineering students. 

1Most of the items for the test were composed, 
with original wording, by the counselors in the 
group counseling program. A few of the items were 


obtained with exact wording or similar wording 
from Study-Habits Inventory by C. Gilbert Wrenn. 


There were 107 students who took the 
Q-sort test. Twenty-three tests were se- 
lected randomly to be factored. 


Procedure 


The test consists of 52 items, each print- 
ed on a separate card. The student sorts 
these cards into piles according to the de- 
gree of aptness the item has for his own 
behavior.” 

The student must sort the items into 
seven piles, with a prescribed number in 
each pile, forming a normal distribution. 
He then has a pile number or “score” for 
each item. 

Correlations between two tests show the 
degree of similarity in study methods be- 
tween the two students. 

The product-moment _intercorrelations 
were obtained among all of the 23 students 
to be used in the study. This matrix was 
factored by the Centroid method (Thur- 
stone, 1947). 

After five factors had been removed, 
McNemar’s (1942) formula indicated that 
the significant variance had been account- 
ed for and no more factors should be ex- 
tracted. 

The factor matrix was rotated graphical- 
ly (Fruchter, 1954) to simple structure.® 

The arrangement of the items in order 
of importance for each factor was done by 
the method described by the author in an 
earlier paper (1955). 

2Directions for making up this test, for admin- 
istering and scoring it, along with a list of the 
items and a form for recording answers and doing 


correlations, will be sent free (in mimeographed 
form) to anyone requesting it from the author. 

3The table of intercorrelations, the factor matrix, 
the order and angles of rotation, and the rotated 
factor matrix have been deposited with the Ameri- 
can Documentation Institute. Order Document No. 
6468, remitting $1.25 for 85-mm. microfilm or 
$1.25 for 6 by 8 in. photocopies. 
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Factor Analysis of a Study-Habits Q-Sort Test 


Results 


By examining the arrangement of items 
within a given factor, one gets a picture 
of the motivations and needs represented 
by the factor, and can describe it in more 
general terms. One of the author's col- 
leagues, Louis Berman, helped formulate 
the following descriptions. 


Factor I: The Anxious Student 


The student who is characterized by a 
high loading on Factor I is deeply con- 
cerned about college. His most common 
trait is to worry about his school work. 

A college education is very important to 
him. He is emphatic that he is not attend- 
ing because his friends came or to please 
his parents. 

He wants to make good in college. He 
gets his assignments done on time, doesn't 
waste time watching television when he 
should be studying, and doesn’t spend 
much time in recreation or leisure. 

However, something is bothering him as 
indicated by his getting restless, by his 
daydreaming, and by excessive worry. 
Since he seems to have no conflicts about 
college, this anxiety must be of a more 
general nature. It may reflect a feeling of 
personal lack in some way, which he hopes 
to compensate for by obtaining a college 
degree. 

His study habits are methodical and 
fairly good, but the anxiety interferes to 
an extent with his study and test per- 
formance. 


Factor II: The Diligent Student 


“Diligence” seems to best sum up the 
qualities of earnestness, thoroughness, and 
time-consumingness which characterize this 
factor type. 

A student of this sort wants to learn and 
learn well. He does the extra things, such 
as self testing and regular review, which 
help him to learn more and retain more. 

He gives no thought to watching tele- 
vision, or to leisure hours, or recreational 
activities, if there is studying to be done. 
Despite this diligent attention to his les- 
sons throughout the semester, he also 
“rob[s] sleep and sometimes meals in or- 
der to study for... . exams.” 
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This great amount of study does not 
come from any worry about failure, nor 
apparently from low grades, since his fami- 
ly is not at all dissatisfied with his progress 
in college. 

He is strongly aware that he spends too 
much time studying, and his problem is to 
find some way to be just as thorough, but 
to spend less time doing it. 


Factor III: The Sophisticated Student 


The student of Factor III exhibits a con- 
fidence and enthusiasm concerning college 
work. 

Intellectual pursuits seem to constitute 
his life. His world revolves around books, 
new words, and new ideas. 

His study habits are good. For intellec- 
tual development, he has no need to de- 
pend upon rote learning, but rather upon 
his ability to read, comprehend, and apply 
what he reads. 

He does not put off his studying, and is 
apparently well prepared for exams when 
they come. He needs no last minute cram- 
ming. In fact, he is so emphatic about hav- 
ing no difficulty at all with exams that he 
would appear to really enjoy them. 

He is well adjusted to academic life. He 
is confident about it, and it is satisfying to 
him. 

Factor IV: The Conflicted Student 

The conflicts of the student typified by 
Factor IV are evident in his lack of ability 
(at present) to concentrate on his studies. 
When he tries to concentrate, he becomes 
tense and nervous, his mind. turns to day- 
dreams, and he is easily distracted. The 
discomfort of this causes him to escape to 
the television set and forget that he has 
studies which should be done. 

Among all of the factors, this one indi- 
cates the student with the most ineffective 
study methods. He seems confused, hap- 
hazard in approach, having no idea when 
he is well prepared. 

He is quite aware of his own procrasti- 
nation and poor attitudes toward study. 
He knows he is fighting himself, and he 
sees this as a major problem. In fact, in 
describing his predominant traits, he has 
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nothing good—and a great deal of bad—to 
say about himself. 


Factor V: The Unconcerned Student 


The student represented by Factor V 
watches television or goes out when he has 
studies that should be done. At the last 
moment before an exam, he neglects eating 
and sleeping and crams. 

Many students who neglect their studies 
have a strong feeling of guilt about it, but 
this student appears not to care. He does 
little or no planning of his time, is uncon- 
cerned about the deadlines set by his in- 
structors, and seldom, if ever, turns in an 
assignment on time. 

He freely admits that he came to college 
because his friends came, and also to 
please his parents. He has not really com- 
mitted himself to a college education. 

His study methods, other than putting 
things off, are not too bad. He may make 
it through college, or he may not. At the 
moment, it really does not matter to him 
one way or the other. 


Summary 


Q-sort study skills tests for 23 freshman 
college students were factor analyzed. Five 
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factors were extracted, representing types 
of students. These factors were called The 
Anxious Student, The Diligent Student, The 
Sophisticated Student, The Conflicted Stu- 
dent, and The Unconcerned Student. These 
factors were described in terms of the 
items in the test. 


Received September 8, 1959. 
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Call for 1962 Research Papers 


Individuals interested in presenting re- 
search papers at the American College 
Personnel Association Divisional Program to 
be held during the 1962 Convention of the 
American Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation should correspond with Samuel 
Baskin, Associate Professor of Education 
and Guidance, Antioch College, Yellow 


Springs, Ohio, by March 1, 1961. Dr. Bas- 
kin will consider for presentation research 
that is completed or in progress if it is 
judged to be of significance to A.C.P.A. 
members. 


(Submitted by Margaret Ruth Smith, 
A.C.P.A. Program chairman.) 
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Research Notes from Here and There 


Human Relations Training: Processes and Outcomes 


Matthew B. Miles’? 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Depending on the gardens they happen 
to be cultivating most intensively, readers 
of this Journal may or may not be aware 
of the substantial growth of human re- 
lations training efforts over the last decade. 
From experimental beginnings at the Na- 
tional Training Laboratory in Group De- 
velopment (“Bethel”) in 1947, this par- 
ticular form of applied social psychology 
has ramified until it is difficult to find a 
major university where some relevant ex- 
perimentation is not going on, and occu- 
pational groups from ministers to oil re- 
finery foremen to Red Cross volunteers are 
actively involved in what have come to 
be called “labs.” 

The usual aims of human relations train- 
ing are not informational in the usual “edu- 
cational” sense—though a good deal of cog- 
nitive re-orientation may be involved—nor 
are they “curative” and therapeutic, strict- 
ly speaking, though a good deal of change 
in the social self seems to emerge. Most 
human relations training laboratories focus 
on improving the person’s sensitivity to 
social phenomena, on increasing the so- 
phistication with which he is able to diag- 
nose the reasons for ineffective interper- 
sonal and group situations, and, of course, 
on his ability to act effectively and satis- 
fyingly in concert with others. Although 
the emphasis is primarily on self-in-rela- 


1Guest Editor for this issue. Department Co- 
Editors are Harold B. Pepinsky and Henry Boron. 


2This article reports in summary form research 
carried out by the author with Thomas M. Harris, 
Sanci K. Michael, and Frederick L. Whitam, 
through the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. A monograph reporting the study 
in detail will appear in early 1961. 


tion-to-others, the reader will note that 
many outcomes usually attributed to coun- 
seling are more or less explicitly dealt with 
in human relations training: increased abil- 
ity to enter transactions with others in a 
mutually-fulfilling manner; added self-in- 
sight; and increasingly accurate, realistic 
perception of others’ behaviors and feel- 
ings. It is probably fruitless to attempt to 
mark off the areas of social-psychological 
geography which are indisputably the pro- 
vince of this or that “helping profession”; 
a good deal of overlap exists between edu- 
cation, human relations training, counsel- 
ing, psychotherapy, and social work—and 
will continue to do so. If there is a unique 
emphasis in human relations training, how- 
ever, it is probably an enduring and deep 
interest in man as a social person, and his 
transactions with the social systems within 
which he moves.® 

Human relations training procedures or- 
dinarily involve a “laboratory” composed 
of 30 to 150 people, meeting in a confer- 
ence setting for two to three weeks. The 
core experience is ordinarily a training 
group which meets for 30 to 40 hours, 
carrying on a study of its own processes 
as a means to deepening understanding of 
group functioning, and of individual-group 
interaction. Most laboratories also involve 
a wide range of additional activities: lec- 
tures and demonstrations reviewing cogni- 
tive material from the social sciences; con- 
sultation on back-home problems; and 
planned exercises. Such exercises may 


3Even so, many human relations trainers place 
a strong emphasis on self factors, and pay as little 
attention to surrounding social systems as do 
most counselors and psychotherapists. See Wesch- 
ler and Reisel (1958). 
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range from replications of classic experi- 
ments in social psychology‘ to full-scale 
organizational simulation designs continu- 
ing one or two days. The rather extensive 
learning technology which has grown up 
through the experience of such laboratories 
is reviewed in Miles, (1959). 

Though they will not be discussed here, 
it seems clear that apparent similarities 
exist between such procedures and those 
involved in multiple counseling, group psy- 
chotherapy, residential treatment centers 
and the use of the social-psychological 
milieu of the mental hospital as a thera- 
peutic force. 


Research on Human Relations 
Training 

As in the case of counseling and psy- 
chotherapy, the amount of research on 
treatment processes and outcomes of hu- 
man relations training is relatively small 
in contrast with the amount of treatment 
actually under way at any given point.® 
It is also fair to say that the amount of 
available research is growing at an ac- 
celerated rate; see Stock (in press), and 
Durham & Gibb (1960). 

Human relations training research shares 
problems with many other kinds of treat- 
ment research, and adds some of its own. 
The persons appearing for human rela- 
tions training are highly self-selected, and 
it is excessively difficult to get comparable 
pools of subjects to serve as members of 
control groups. Ordinarily the N in any 
particular training laboratory is relatively 
small. Where training laboratories are 
composed of persons from widely spread 
geographical areas, getting accurate fol- 
low-up measures is difficult; where labora- 
tories are held with members of an intact 
organization, it is almost impossible to 
separate the presumed outcomes of the la- 
boratory from organizational growth fac- 


4For example, Leavitt and Mueller (1951); 
Shachter (1951), Asch, (1958). 


5There are good reasons for this; see, for ex- 
ample, Nokes (1960) for comments on the rela- 
tive lack of scrutiny directed toward the pur- 
poses and efficiency of “humane” institutions, in 
comparison with profit-making ones. 
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tors. And, as with most treatment studies, 
there is a fairly large amount of data at- 
trition involved. 

As in the evaluation of counseling, the 
criterion problem is almost unreasonably 
complicated and difficult, if it is confronted 
seriously. The available instruments for 
measuring human relations training proc- 
esses and outcomes are not more sensitive, 
accurate, or stable than those currently 
available for assessing the outcomes of 
counseling (the reader can treat that state- 
ment as projectively as he wishes), and 
most of them are what Campbell (1957) 
has termed “reactive” in nature, so that 
subject sensitization and/or test-treatment 
interaction are quite likely. 

Too, there are certainly stylistic differ- 
ences between particular training labora- 
tories, and of course between individual 
trainers. The analogue study to Fiedler’s 
(1951) analysis of psychotherapists of dif- 
ferent experience and persuasions has yet 
to be done. 

Finally, as in the case of all treatment 
research, formidable problems appear when 
we try to explain amounts and types of 
received change, rather than merely de- 
scribe them. 

The present study was designed to cope 
with some of these methodological bétes 
noires in a number of ways. First, a double 
control group was used; a matched-pair 
and a random sample group were drawn 
from populations closely similar to that 
from which the subjects came. Second, a 
valiant attempt was made to deal with the 
criterion problem, both conceptually and 
empirically; one product of the study ap- 
pears to be a very straightforward criterion 
measure which could easily be applied for 
purposes of measuring counseling outcomes 
as well. Third, the explanation of changes 
in subjects was approached by a systematic 
theory of learning during the training situ- 
ation, rather than through sheer “dust-bowl 
empiricism.” Finally, the attempt was 
made to exploit a very small N (34 in this 
case) by the use of multiple measures and 
correlational methods, rather than through 
the more expensive method of experiment- 
al intervention. 
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Theory Underlying the Study 
Training Outcomes 

We believed that the modal learner at- 
tending a human relations training labora- 
tory would show improvement on three 
sorts of variables, which have been alluded 
to above: 

Sensitivity: The ability to perceive what 
is actually going on in a social situation 
(including both behavioral events and in- 
ferred feelings of other persons). 

Diagnostic Ability: The skill of assessing 
ongoing situations in a way that enables 
effective action; the employment of ap- 
propriate explanatory categories to under- 
stand reasons for presented interaction. 


Action Skill: The ability to intervene ef- 
fectively in ongoing situations in such a 
way as to maximize personal and group 
effectiveness and satisfaction. This was 
differentiated for our purposes into task- 
relevant behaviors and group maintenance- 
relevant behaviors, following the original 
distinction by Benne and Sheats (1948). 
The Explanation of Training Outcomes 

A general theory (see Miles, 1957) was 
developed to organize explanations of 
learning during the laboratory, and the 
transfer of learnings to the home job situ- 
ation. During the laboratory itself, we 
hypothesized a sequential model, showing 
successive states of the learner as he pro- 
ceeds through the laboratory experiences. 
This is shown in Figure 1. 

In this model, the learner must first have 
a personal desire for change, a wish to 
alter or improve his behavior in some 
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way, if learning is to go forward. Beyond 
this, the learner must, in Lewinian terms, 
“unfreeze” old behavior patterns, so that 
new ones can be actively considered while 
the learner is in a plastic, nondefensive 
condition. Thirdly, we believed that the 
wishing-to-change, unfrozen learner must 
also become actively involved in the give 
and take of training group action, rather 
than remain a bystander or marginal mem- 
ber of the group. Finally, the learner must 
receive clear, strong, helpful feedback— 
information on the effects of his behavior 
on other persons in the group. 

These four process factors were hypothe- 
sized to act in a quasi-sequential, probably 
cyclical manner as the learner proceeds 
through the laboratory. 

We also believed that personality fac- 
tors would influence the degree to which 
a given process factor would or would 
not reach optimal value in aiding learning. 
Persons high in ego strength, flexibility, 
and need affiliation were thought to be 
more likely to wish for change in self, un- 
freeze, become involved and receive feed- 
back in a learningful way. 

Back-home organizational factors were 
also thought to influence the person’s entry 
into the training situation and his initial 
desire for change. These included secur- 
ity (measured by years of experience on 
the job); objective power (as measured by 
number of subordinates); autonomy (fol- 
lowing Jaques (1956), measured by infre- 
quency of meetings with superiors); own 
perceived power; and perceived adequacy 
of organizational functioning. These five 
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Fig. 1. Antecedents of Learner Change at the Laboratory 
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Fig. 2. Antecedents of Learner Change on the Job 


organizational factors were thought to in- 
fluence the amount of desire for change 
which the person had on initial entrance 
to the laboratory. Age and sex were added 
as routine predictors, though no hypotheses 
about direction were made. 

Figure 2 shows our thinking on the trans- 
fer problem from laboratory to job. It in- 
dicates that the best probable predictor 
of actual change on the job is objectively- 
measured change at the laboratory. In ad- 
dition, we believe that the learner may 
need to provide some “bridging” functions. 
The learnings he perceives as having taken 
place in himself during the laboratory must 
(a) be clear; (b) be relevant to the de- 
mands of his job as he sees them; and (c) 
involve specific action images—things he 
can do.® 

In addition, organizational factors in- 
tervene between change at the laboratory 
and measured change on the job. A good 
- deal of pessimism has been voiced, for ex- 
ample, about whether laboratory training 
can have durable effects on the person un- 
less he occupies a fairly high-power posi- 
tion in his organization. The same five 
organizational variables mentioned above 
were studied here. 

The basic sample was 34 persons, most 
of them elementary school principals, at- 
tending a two-week training laboratory at 
Bethel, Maine, during August of 1958. It 
was jointly sponsored by the National Edu- 
cation Association’s Department of Elemen- 


6This conceptualization follows work of J. R. 
Gibb and R. Lippitt on the communication of so- 
cial science theory, done at Bethel in 1958. 


tary School Principals and the NEA’s Na- 


tional Training Laboratories. 


Job Performance Criteria 

Three criterion instruments were admin- 
istered to the experimental group, to a 
matched-pair group of principals nomi- 
nated by our experimental sample, and a 
random sample (N = 148) drawn from the 
department's directory. In addition, each 
subject gave names of six to eight asso- 
ciates on the job who could describe his 
job behavior, using the same instruments. 
The instruments were the Leader Behavior 
Description Questionnaire (Stogdill & 
Coons, 1957); the Group Participation 
Scale (Pepinsky, Siegel & Van Alta, 1952); 
and an open-end perceived-change measure 
developed by us. To control for pretest 
sensitization, test-treatment interaction, etc., 
the instruments were administered in a 
modified Solomon 4-group design (Camp- 
bell, 1957) prior to, and three and eight 
months after the laboratory. 


Laboratory Criteria 

At the laboratory, a pre-post performance 
test, trainer ratings and a measure of self- 
perceived learnings were administered. 


Predictors 

Prior to and during the laboratory, sub- 
jects filled out paper-and-pencil measures 
of all predictor variables described above. 
Trainers also supplied ratings of involve- 
ment. These instruments were especially 
constructed, except for French’s (1956) 
Test of Insight. 


We thus began our correlational work 
with a formidable total of 87 criterion 
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measures and 87 predictor measures on 
each experimental subject. 
Findings 

The main themes in the findings can be 
sketched here: given space limitations, the 
reader is asked to waive his usual demand 
for detailed support. 
Changes in Job Performance 

Two of our pre-post questionnaires 
showed no job gains attributable to train- 
ing. The LBDQ showed no mean shift, and 
the Group Participation Scale moved up 
significantly for both experimentals and 
controls, a finding which produced the 
usual mixed emotions in the researchers. 

However, our open-end perceived-change 
measure differentiated the samples signifi- 
cantly; after adjusting for the natural “base 
rate” of change occurring in the control 
groups, 73 per cent of the experimentals, 
and 17 per cent and 29 per cent of the 
matched and random controls, respectively, 
showed change (p<.01). A content ana- 
lysis of the changes reported by self and 
job associates turned up changes in sensi- 
tivity and behavioral skill (ex: “Listens 
more,” “communicates better,” “shares de- 
cisions more,” “gives help to teachers”), 
though not in diagnostic ability, as might 
have been expected for an inferential trait. 
Change was more apparent in organization- 
and group-relevant behavior than in global 
attributes of the self (ex: “more relaxed”). 


Changes at the Laboratory 

We were bold enough to construct a 
multitrait-multimethod matrix for twenty 
of our laboratory criterion measures, fol- 
lowing Campbell & Fiske (1959), and dis- 
mayingly and not surprisingly found that 
methods variance (ratings, sociometrics ) 
considerably outweighed trait variance. 
Our cognitively-differentiable criteria thus 
empirically collapsed, for practical pur- 
poses, into general pre-post judgments of 
“goodness of functioning” at the lab. En- 
couragingly enough, the anchored pre-post 
ratings made by the staff trainer who saw 
the subject longest and deepest also turned 
out to be the only lab criterion measure 
significantly related to change on the job 
(r = .55, p < .01) and so these ratings were 
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used as a measure of learning during the 
lab. Of the subjects, 53 per cent showed 
improvement on this measure, 29 per cent 
no change, and 18 per cent a decrease. 
These ratings, too, were significantly re- 
lated (r = .35, p < .05) to an index of self- 
perceived learning (combining clarity, rele- 
vance, and action images, as explained 
above). Upon content analysis, there ap- 
peared to be a general (not one-to-one) 
correspondence between anticipated action 
images and the changes reported by self 
and associates via the job performance 
measure eight months later. 


The Prediction of Changes on the Job 

As indicated, the best single predictor 
of job change was learning at the lab it- 
self (as measured by trainer ratings). Two 
of our five organizational factors, security 
(years as a principal) and power (number 
of teachers) showed a nonsignificant trend 
(r’s were .30 and .32, p approaches .05) as 
predicted. Our hypothesis about the “bridg- 
ing” functions of self-perceived learnings 
(clarity, relevance and action images) was 
only indirectly supported. As we might 
have expected, none of our three person- 
ality measures was related to job change. 
Using repeated multiple R to select the 
most effective set of predictors of the job 
change criterion (dichotomized) we were 
unable to get more than slight improve- 
ment over the 71 per cent accuracy figure 
obtained from trainer judgments alone. 
And (sad reminder) an accuracy figure 
of 73 per cent could have been obtained 
by predicting that everyone would show 
change. 

The Prediction of Changes at the Lab 

The learner’s explicit desire for change 
was not related to gain from the experience; 
if anything the relationship was inverse. 
From other evidence (on our flexibility 
measure) we believe a high wish to change 
in this sample was a kind of defensive 
protestation. Organizational factors, inci- 
dentally, did not predict “desire for change” 
as measured here. 

However, our three remaining process 
predictors (unfreezing, involvement and 
feedback) were all significantly related 
to gain during the lab (1’s of .36, .46, and 
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48, p < .05), providing fairly clear support 
for the conceptualization. In spite of this 
the sequential hypothesis could neither be 
confirmed nor decisively rejected (sequen- 
tial configural score correlated no better 
than straight multiple R with the criterion). 
An interesting sidelight is that the process 
predictors did not appear to “take hold” 
and behave as predicted until the second 
week of the lab; first-week relationships 
were mostly insignificant. 

Perhaps the most interesting finding was 
that none of our three personality vari- 
ables (with the possible exception of flexi- 
bility) was directly related to gain at the 
lab. A multiple R between gain and all 
three variables was not significant. Rather, 
ego strength, flexibility and need affilia- 
tion played a clear role in the person’s 
interaction with the lab, permitting him 
to unfreeze, become involved, and receive 
feedback. These process factors, in turn, 
were the major determinant of learning. 


Summary 

It seems that our sample experienced 
clear, moderately predictable impact as a 
result of attending this human relations 
training laboratory. Our highly-differen- 
tiated criterion measures seemed to “weath- 
er down” to simple judgments of improve- 
ment; clinical vs. statistical prediction re- 
mained a stand-off. (The latter problem is 
certainly a function of the high selection 
and success ratios operative in this—and 
other—human relations training laborator- 
ies [cf. Guilford, 1956]). Personality in- 
puts seem important mainly as facilitating 
factors during training; what counts is the 
person’s actual transaction with the experi- 
ences of the laboratory. This transaction 
seems not to have “bite” until the second 
week, when fuller engagement with the 
situation may be under way; certainly 
initial desire for change is no indicator at 
all of what learnings will emerge for the 
person. Finally, back-home organizational 
factors, for this sample, exerted some—but 
less than expected—impact. 
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Comments and Letters 


“Self-power” and “Other-power” in Psychotherapy and 
in Religious Experience: An Hypothesis 


There are signs in Sigmund Koch’s new monu- 
mental study of psychology that the hypothesis- 
generating aspect of our science is regaining its 
rightful place. Apparently the legitimacy of evolv- 
ing hypotheses through introspection and personal 
experience is also gaining approval. These pages 
contain a report of the formulation and preliminary 
exploration of an hypothesis which first took form 
during my own psychotherapy. The germ idea 
grew in significance when I found how closely it 
related to the faith-and-works dialectic of Saint 
Paul and Martin Luther. I discovered it again with 
dramatic convincingness in “The Case of Mrs. 
Oak” (reported in Carl R. Rogers and Rosalind F. 
Dymond, Psychotherapy and Personality Change. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954). 
Clearly there was something here which invited 
further exploration! The result was a dissertation 
in which I attempted to refine the basic concepts 
of the hypothesis and to test them for fit on four 
cases. 

In the original statement of the hypothesis, it 
was proposed that in both psychotherapeutic and 
religious experience there exists a dialectical rela- 
tion—a tension or a back-and-forth movement— 
between the two poles of striving and nonstriving, 
of trying and letting go, of “works” and “faith.” 
It was further proposed that this relation changed 
its character as the subject moved toward “salva- 
tion,” health, or self-actualization, and that it 
would provide a means for the comparison of 
psychotherapy with religious experience. 

Two of the cases analyzed were those which 
seemed to illustrate the original schema: Mrs. 
Oak and Martin Luther. The other two were 
selected without regard to it: one, Mr. Rafo, was 
chosen at random from the “successful cases” of 
the Counseling Center of the University of Chi- 
cago; the other was a Quaker missionary of the 
early nineteenth century, Stephen Grellet, who 
wrote an extensive and self-revealing journal. 

Few guides were available in working out a 
method of analysis. Following a method Maslow 
calls “iteration,” I simply formulated the basic 
categories as well as possible, tried them out on 
the case material, found them inadequate to eluci- 
date the data, revamped them (always retaining 
the same basic dichotomy, of course), tried them 
out again, and so on. I soon discovered that in 
place of “nonstriving” or “faith,” a new and broad- 
er category was needed: “manifestations of and 


reliance upon other-power.” The other pole, in 
a parallel way, grew from “striving” or “works” 
to “self-power and reliance upon self-power.” The 
categories were rechristened, in brief “self-pow- 
er” and “other-power.” In one psychotherapeutic 
case and one religious case (Martin Luther), it 
was necessary also to distinguish between a posi- 
tive and a negative manifestation of other-power. 
The analysis revealed that in three of the four 
cases there was well-defined movement from an 
early reliance upon one’s own unaided powers to 
a gradually increasing experience of and reliance 
upon positive other-power. In these same three 
cases, this trust of benign other-power was ex- 
pressed through a willingness to wait, through a 
kind of self-surrender in the faith that further 
manifestations of other-power would occur. Mrs. 
Oak expressed this trustful waiting in this way: 


. . . I think, I think again what is happen- 
ing .. . is that I latched on someplace. . . I 
don’t know where, and I don’t know how... 
and I’m convinced that that’s the secret, you 
see . . . I latched on to a kind of, of waiting 
the thing out. A... the only expression I can 


find for it is a kind of wating.... Its ...I 
just let . . . I just go out and just sort of, 
of let . . . forces take hold. (From case pro- 


tocol, Univ. of Chicago Counseling Center.) 


Stephen Grellet expresses a similar trust in his 
many preferences to waiting for “the Lord’s re- 
quiring,” and to his “having no will in it” him- 
self. One of the most arresting facts to the writer 
is that both the manifestations of positive other- 
power (“forces taking hold”) and trust in it oc- 
curred unmistakably in one of the psychothera- 
peutic cases as well as in the two religious cases. 
Even the other psychotherapeutic subject, Mr. 
Rafo, reports inner changes which could be in- 
terpreted as the workings of positive other-power: 
“But in general I do feel that we’ve done a lot. 
I’m not conscious of how it happened, but I can 
see it happened.” 

A root question raised by the hypothesis is of 
course the nature of this other-power. The re- 
ligious subjects saw other-power in a supernatural 
context, i.e., as an inbreaking of the divine. The 
psychotherapeutic cases interpreted other-power as 
arising from their unconscious. Only on the basis 
of the quality of the experience of other-power, 
as described by the subjects themselves, was it 
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possible to assert that their experiences had sig- 
nificant elements in common in spite of highly 
diverse interpretations of those experiences. Mrs. 
Oak’s groping words in a self-recorded interview 
toward the end of therapy provide one illustration 
of a quality of experience which closely parallels 
that of some religious experience. 


It seems to me that what I’m saying is that 
some way, (pause) very deep in self, is a, a 
kind of force which, which apparently seems 
clearer to me in terms of a flame, a (pause) a 
flame which is, is cold, a so very-very a, (pause) 
crystal, and that isn’t the word, but so much 
generated, so much heat generated, a, that’s 
it’s cold, and, and, so bright that ah, it’s al- 
most, you can’t, you can’t look through it, it’s 
kind of blinding, then it seems to me that I 
said, that it is the individual ah, who has some- 
how gotten there, has somehow made the jour- 
ney. . . . (From case protocol) 


This discovery of parallels in the nature of other- 
power proved to be one of the key points of the 
study. 

In these same three cases, I encountered in 
rather striking ways the category I have called 
“interpretation of the poles.” One of the end- 
points of “salvation” explored here was the close 
working together, the mutual reinforcement of 
self-power and other-power at certain points in 
the lives of the subjects. This is illustrated in 
therapy by Mrs. Oak’s coming to trust her “total 
self,” her faith that both what she was aware 
of and what she was not aware of were working 
in unity toward her self-fulfillment. It is illus- 
trated in the religious cases by Luther’s tremend- 
ous courage and strength of conviction when he 
feels God is working in and through his words 
and acts. 


But because God has taken my mouth and 
commanded me to speak, for that purpose he 
stands powerfully with me and strengthens my 
cause in my words and deeds. . . . I will speak 
on these things . . . and not be silent. Pre- 
served Smith, Ed., Luther’s Correspondence. 
Philadelphia, 1913) 


Another interesting parallel between Grellet’s 
and Mrs. Oak’s experiences occurs in connection 
with the category labeled “expenditure of effort 
aimed either at permitting or encouraging an in- 
flux of positive other-power, or at developing trust 
in this power.” Both of these persons find it 


necessary to exert themselves to prevent their con- - 


scious thoughts or desires from interfering with 
these deeper workings. Both of them tend to put 
a high valuation upon other-power, but they both 
find it necessary to use what powers are under 
their conscious control to help to bring about, 
maintain, and continue their reliance upon these 
deeper powers. Grellet puts it in this way: 


He indeed led me about and instructed me, and 
brought me so under his discipline, that in those 
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days, he was felt to be the life of my soul, and 
the spring of my thoughts. The watch over the 
avenues of the heart was so maintained that if 
a single thought presented, foreign to heavenly 
things, or such as concerned not the salvation 
of my soul, I was greatly troubled. . . . (Memoirs 
of Stephen Grellet, Philadelphia, 1877) 


Very similar in quality to this is Mrs. Oak’s trust 
in her inner “emotional logic” and her “struggle 
to restrain whatever in one might interfere with or 
obscure the working of this deeper logic or pat- 
tern.” 

The relative immaturity which was fairly evi- 
dent in Mr. Rafo led the writer to an additional 
hypothesis of stages or levels of interaction of 
self-power and other-power—stages through which 
some of the subjects moved in their religious 
or therapeutic growth and development. The 
earlier stages are concerned with the first mani- 
festations of other-power, both positive and nega- 
tive, and the variously successful attempts of the 
conscious powers to come to terms with them. 
In the three subjects who had significant experi- 
ences of positive other-power, a slowly dawning 
trust of this power was a crucial stage midway 
up the scale. Then followed an increasing co- 
operation of self and other, i.e., the interpenetra- 
tion of the two poles, and finally a stage ap- 
proaching “mystical union” of self-power and 
other-power. 

This is only a pilot study in a relatively un- 
charted region; taken alone it has proven noth- 
ing. Perhaps, however, it has gone a certain dis- 
tance toward clarifying a broad-ranging hypothesis 
and suggesting some of the possible fruits of its 
use. In the writer's mind it provides one more 
perspective on the Gestalt of the therapeutic proc- 
ess, and it gives support to the assertion that 
successful therapy and certain forms of religious 
experience overlap considerably in their processes 
and goals. 

Readers interested in a fuller description of the 
study are invited to request such from the writer. 


Joseph Havens 
Carleton College 
Northfield, Minnesota 


To the Editor: 

As indicated in the last isue of this Journal, 
several of the paragraphs of my article “Can a 
Man’s Occupation be Predicted?” (1959, 6, 95-99) 
are in error because of an incorrect calculation pro- 
cedure used. The following corrections should be 
made in the text of the article. The reader will 
have no difficulty locating these paragraphs on 
pages 98 and 99 of the article, because the first 
few words of each paragraph are the same as the 
original copy. 

Page 98 “Three significant roots were found in 
problem one. Discriminant function one 
seemed to be weighted by height, en- 
domorphy, cerebrotonia, and somatotonia. 
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Comments and Letters 


“Discriminant function two appeared to 
be heavily weighted by prep school, 
father’s education, endomorphy, and 
alpha verbal test. 


“Discriminant function three appeared to 
be heavily weighted by somatotonia, fam- 
ily income, vocabulary, and block as- 
semblies. 


“Using the Rorschach categories, seven 
significant roots were found. Examining 
the rank order of the weights and vari- 
ables, the largest positive coefficients of 
discriminant function one were Obj, C, 
R, and O-. In discriminant function two, 
Ad, S, D, and M had high positive 
weights. In discriminant function three, 
R, U, m, and FC had high positive 
weights.” 

Page 99 “What does all of this mean? If we can 
generalize from the Harvard group, there 
are forces and factors at work long be- 
fore entrance into an occupation which 
tend to direct men towards certain oc- 
cupations and away from others. Ability 
in using mathematical and verbal sym- 
bols, the economic status of the family, 
type of pre-college training, father’s edu- 
cation, Harvard Block Assemblies, inter- 
est as measured by the Strong, Sheldon’s 
body build and personality components, 
height, and certain Rorschach categories 
appear to be highly important factors in 
occupational membership.” 

My apologies to Journal readers for the errors. 


Wendell L. French 
University of Washington 


From the Editor: 

At an APA Division 17 symposium on the 
status of counseling psychology, a report upon 
this Journal was made by the Editor. We found 
that more articles appearing in this Journal had 
been cited in the Annual Review of Psychology 
chapters on counseling than from any other 
journal. This was true by a considerable mar- 
gin. The average for four 1956-59 Review vol- 
umes was 25 per cent of all citations in the 
Review chapters on counseling. Similarly its au 
thors were cited proportionately more often (in 
terms of articles per volume) than those of any 
other journal for certain chapters in the April 
1960, Review of Educational Research, an issue 
on the broad topic of “Guidance and Counsel- 
ing.” The chapters having the most articles cited 
from this Journal were those on “the counseling 
function” “evaluation of personnel and guidance 
services,” and “philosophical foundations.” The 
journal having proportionately an equal number 
of citations in the total Review issue was our 
able contemporary, The Personnel and Guidance 
Journal. 
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Other data reported to the APA Symposium 
provided a comparison of topics covered in the 
Volumes 1-3 of this Journal with those in Volumes 
4-6. There was an increase in the proportion of 
articles falling into the arbitrarily classified cate- 
gories of “measurement in counseling” (from 16 
to 23 per cent), “research on the counseling 
process” (from 14 to 20 per cent), “research 
theory and research methods” (14 to 18 per cent), 
“counseling theory, values, philosophy” (11 to 15 
per cent). (Because the articles were classified 
arbitrarily as falling into only one category there 
is a distortion in the results. In particular many 
articles classified in some other category could 
also have been classified as “research on the 
counseling process.”) The proportion was con- 
siderably greater in each of these categories than 
that found in the last three volumes of The Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Journal. 

The report to the symposium included one 
sheet that is reproduced here. It is entitled Some 
Common Characteristics of Manuscripts that 
Trouble this Editor (not listed in any order of 
importance). 

Topic—not related to Journal purposes; ego 
involvement of author too apparent; frag- 
mented topic with localized data; etc. 

Appearance—absence of heads and sub-heads; 
inadequate table titles or poor table form; 
form of reference citations inappropriate to 
psychological journals, etc. 

Length—(for this Journal, most common range 
of 8-14 double-spaced typed pages). 

Organization—problem never clearly stated; re- 
search article does not follow rules for scien- 
tific report; theory article has no recogniz- 
able sequence of subparts or topics and no 
headings; etc. 

Style—title too involved; boring and prosy in- 
troduction; sentences too involved (see edi- 
torial this Journal, Spring, 1960); details of 
table repeated in text rather than giving con- 
clusions from table; wooden summary of a 
short article; lack of imagination in conclu- 
sions or implications; etc. 

Research article—no early introduction of prob- 
lem or hypotheses; relevant literature too 
much or little; sample blurred; no controls, 
no allowance for maturation factor, no cross 
validation in time or space; analysis more 
sophisticated than the data, etc. 

Theory article—problem not related to matrix 
within which it is imbedded; no attention 
given to why this approach is an improve- 
ment over related and described approaches; 
no hypotheses stated for testing; etc. 

Many of these result from the failure of the 
writer to have read the inside front cover on 
the purpose of this Journal or the inside back 
cover for “Suggestions to Contributors.” Some- 
times it would appear that the author has never 
read any part of this particular Journal. 


C. Gilbert Wrenn 
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Test Reviews 


Gordon V. Anderson 
University of Texas 


Two Experimental Approaches 


George S. Welsh. Welsh Figure Prefer- 
ence Test (Research Edition). Palo 
Alto, California: Consulting Psycholo- 
gists Press, Inc., 1959. 


This psychological instrument is a completely 
nonverbal measure, the ultimate intent of which 
is to provide an index of emotional adjustment 
and to identify and quantify personality charac- 
teristics. The format of the test and the instruc- 
tions for response, however, lead to the inference 
that it is a measure of aesthetic discrimination or 
judgment. Indeed, the Barron-Welsh Art Scale is 
incorporated into the test, yielding a score on 
aesthetic judgment, which has been accepted by 
many as one component of artistic ability, although 
there are better tests of this ability already avail- 
able. As now presented, however, this test has 
as its principal aim measurement in the person- 
ality domain, and the research effort is in that 
direction. 


Structure of Test 


The Welsh Figure Preference Test is made up 
of 400 “cards” presented to the subject, on each 
of which is a drawing or design, and the simple 
instruction is ta respond as “Like” or “Don’t 
Like.” There are eight “cards” to each page, 
and the designs or sketches are reasonably uncom- 
plicated. All are in black and white, with mostly 
india ink drawings on a white background, but 
a few are white figures on a black background. 
One item is simply the unsullied white card, an- 
other a plain black one. The simplicity of the 
test approach makes it usable with almost any 
age, and there are no language barriers. 

Development of the test has been empirical, 
with the original aim of providing nonlanguage 
stimulus material for a wide range of subjects 
who could not be tested readily with conventional 
personality inventories. The scoring system re- 
quires no subjective judgments at all, simply a 
counting of keyed responses. There are two em- 
pirically derived scales, the B-W Art scale and 
a Neuro-psychiatric scale which separates dis- 
turbed from normal subjects. Besides these em- 
pirical scales, the test yields three other scores; 
a “Repeat” (RP) score, based on the consistency 
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with which the subject responds to twenty items 
which have been repeated; a “Don’t Like” (DL) 
score which is a simple count of the total number 
of items the subject has placed in that category, 
and a “Conformance” (CF) score, based on a 
series of items upon which there was high agree- 
ment among a general population and artist sam- 
ple. These scores presently have no known clin- 
ical significance, except that the RP score may 
indicate the possibility of scoring errors or failure 
of the subject’s cooperation. The manual, which 
is still in preliminary form, doesn’t give much in- 
formation about reliability, but test-retest studies 
on the Revised Art scale gave correlations of .94 
and .90, and studies of the reliability of the DL 
score yielded test-retest coefficients as high as .92. 
The standardization samples for this test are 
quite small, and should be accepted as only tenta- 
tive. For each of the empirically derived scales 
as well as for the DL, RP, and CF scales, the 
norms are presented only as means and standard 
deviations for four groups; 75 men, 75 women, 
100 male NP patients, and 82 boys and girls. 
Besides the five scores cited, statistics are also 
presented for a very large number of experimental 
and a priori scales suggested by the author. 


Value of this Test 


The principal purpose in calling this test to 
the attention of counselors is not in its practical 
value now. This is quite limited. The test repre- 
sents, however, a novel line of development which 
has been spurred during the past few years by 
psychologists interested in trying to bring together 
the projective and the psychometric approaches. 
It would be difficult to guess what lies behind a 
response on this test. But as careful empirical 
studies are made, it may be that we can make 
progress toward discovering what the responses 
mean for future behavior. 

In practice, this test‘ may give a useful lead 
on level of adjustment in cases where a verbal 


‘ test is not feasible; it may also be useful in work- 


ing with students interested in the field of art. 
It is, however, a research test and before any 
reliance can be placed on its scores, further valida- 
tion work is essential. Most of the scales on the 
test have been related for one group or another 
to such leading verbal personality instruments as 
the Adjective Checklist, the MMPI, the California 
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Test Reviews 


Psychological Inventory, and the Edwards Per- 
sonal Preference Schedule. The resulting corre- 
lation coefficients are not high enough to permit 
generalizing from one to another, but are large 
enough to give us the basis for believing that 
here is another lead in the direction of struc- 
tured personality measurement. 

Clients who seek counseling seem to enjoy tak- 
ing tests. This one is less likely than most to 
bias the counseling relationship, and some good 
research leads might be developed. It would also 
be gain if similar tests with more appealing items 
could be developed. The Welsh figures in the 
main seem so neutral that this reviewer finds it 
hard to understand how a meaningful affective 
response can be made to most of them. 


Raymond B. Cattell and Ivan H. Scheier. 
Objective-Analytic (O-A) Anxiety Bat- 
tery. Champaign, Illinois: The Institute 
for Personality and Ability Testing, 1960. 


Anxiety as a significant concept in problems 
of personality and adjustment has long been the 
concern of counselors. Only recently, however, 
have attempts been made to measure it as a 
specific variable. In earlier factorial studies of 
personality, anxiety did not emerge as a separate 
factor, but the examination of items used in ques- 
tionnaires was sufficient to assume it was present 
in such factors as Guilford’s I or N. Cattell has 
come forward more recently with studies which 
he uses as the basis for positing a factor of “free 
anxiety.” He suggests that the clinical concept 
of neurosis involves several other dimensions be- 
sides anxiety, some of which also involve what 
he calls “bound” anxiety. 

Cattell and his associates have provided us 
with two measures of anxiety, the IPAT Anxiety 
Scale earlier, and now the Objective-Analytic 
Anxiety Battery. In contrast to the IPAT Anxiety 
Scale, which arrives at an anxiety score directly 
by questionnaire responses indicating the subject’s 
degree of discomfort, apprehensions and related 
feelings, the new measure assesses the level of 
anxiety by inferences from a battery of attitude 
measures. In a series of factorial studies, it has 
been found that tests of (a) susceptibility to an- 
noyances, (b) attitudes toward the self and others, 
(c) reported behavior standards, and (d) certain 
circulatory indices correlate very highly with 
clinical judgments of a subject’s degree of “free” 
anxiety. These objective tests are considered su- 
perior because they are not easily “faked.” This 
is a doubtful advantage for counselors, however, 
to whom clients come for help, not for adulation. 
The research advantages may justify this approach, 
however, since such questions as the degree to 
which anxiety reduces the efficiency of perform- 
ance, differences in anxiety level among various 
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occupational groups, and effective measures for 
reducing anxiety, cannot be answered without 
some attention to this aspect of test taking attitude. 


The Test 

To measure anxiety, this battery uses ten sepa- 
rate tests, requiring a total time of about an hour. 
Eight of these are pencil-paper psychological tests 
of the traditional sort; two are physiological meas- 
ures. It is not likely that the physiological meas- 
ures will be used by counselors since they require 
apparatus and instruments found in the physician’s 
office rather than the counselor’s. Titles of the 
eight psychological tests give an indication of the 
behavioral and attitude variables posited as cor- 
relates of anxiety: Susceptibility to annoyances; 
honesty in admitting common frailties; modesty 
in assuming skill in untried performance; critical 
severity vs. indulgent standards; number of friends 
recalled; emotionality of comment; acceptance 
of good aphorisms; susceptibility to embarrass- 
ment. (These titles are not printed on the ma- 
terials used with subjects.) 

The anxiety score is a composite of the sub- 
test scores, each converted to a standard score 
and then weighted according to average loading 
on the anxiety factor. The split-half reliabilities 
of the subtests range from .56 to .90 with only 
three subtests below a reliability of .8; this should 
produce a highly reliable composite score. 

Validity of the O-A Anxiety Battery is based 
almost exclusively on extensive studies using fac- 
torial analysis. The multiple correlation of all tests 
in the battery with the factor dimension is esti- 
mated at .80 to .85. The clinical validity, based 
on its relation to clinical judgments of anxiety 
level, is estimated at .85 to .50, but this is not 
documented in the manual. Correlation with the 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale was found to be 
above .80 in two studies. Specific correlation of 
the O-A Anxiety Battery with Cattell’s own IPAT 
Anxiety Scale is not reported; this reviewer as- 
sumes it was included in the factor studies. 
Limitations and Promise 

Although this battery is presented for opera- 
tional use by the publishers, and a lucid, well 
written manual describes the materials, explains 
the concepts, and makes suggestions for its appli- 
cation, it is not now possible to give it any mean- 
ing in the counselor-client situation. To quote 
the manual, “Standardization tables will be pub- 
lished and distributed to battery users within 
about a year.” 

This battery clearly needs much more research. 
In addition to standardization work, studies need 
to be made of the stability of O-A Anxiety over 
time; of its relation to other personality and be- 
havior characteristics. It looks promising, how- 
ever, and it might help us in problems of motiva- 
tion and those of translating potential and aspira- 
tion into achievement. 
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Book Reviews 


A Book Review of a Man 


Personality and Motivation Structure and 
Measurement. By Raymond B. Cattell. 
Yonkers, New York: World Book Com- 
pany, 1957. Pp. xxiv + 948.1 


One cannot really: review a thousand-page book 
in nine or ten paragraphs, particularly when it is 
as solidly packed with the theoretical juice and 
mathematical meat of psychology as this one. Yet 
every counselor should know, without worrying 
about details, what Cattell is striving to achieve; 
for a steadily growing number of psychologists 
believe that his work will revolutionize the study 
of personality. The curious thing is that relatively 
few persons seem to recognize the galactic scope 
of his notions. The reason for this is probably 
Cattell himself. Accordingly, this review will de- 
vote more space to the man than to the book on 
the premise that the significance of both may 
possibly be better understood. This is unusual, but 
how else do counselors approach problems except 
through the person? 

Cattell is a dedicated empiricist. He wants to 
measure and classify behavior carefully and es- 
tablish appropriate laws of relationship. Then, and 
only then, he is convinced, will psychology be 
ready for a genuine theoretical structure to replace 
the pasteboard edifices which currently masquer- 
ade as modern psychological theory. In Cattell’s 
view, the most important approach to the measure- 
ment problem is multivariate statistical analysis, 
particularly factor analysis. His current book is a 
critical statement and application of his convic- 
tions of how one goes about measuring personality 
and motivation and what has been done thus far 
in this research area by himself and others. Cattell 
has written at least 15 other psychological books, 
about 200 research articles, published a large 
double-handful of tests, and devised several new 
multivariate mathematical tools for analyzing be- 
havior. As a result, there is understandably a good 
deal of Cattell in his thousand-page treatment of 
personality and motivation research. It is also Cat- 
tell at his urbane best, complete with facile writing 
and bespangled with colorful phraseology. 

The aims of the book, the scope and handling 
of its subject matter should cause it to be hailed 
as truly monumental. But if the past reception of 
Cattell’s work is a guide, no such accolade will 
be bestowed at the present time. This is curious; 
for in many ways I think an excellent case could 

1This unusual review of a man was voluntarily 


submitted almost a year ago with the hope that it 
would be acceptable. It was certainly acceptable— 


only space shortage has delayed its appearance. Ed. 
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be presented as to why Cattell should be recog- 
nized as one of the half-dozen who have contri- 
buted most to modern psychology. He may win 
such full recognition eventually but not in the 
foreseeable future. I have the impression that his 
work is more carefully studied in Europe than in 
America, but even in Europe complete appreciation 
of his work is not found. Therefore, the remainder 
of this review will be a highly personal capsule 
of Cattell as a person and as a psychologist who 
has not been given anywhere near the acclaim 
he deserves. It is necessary to acknowledge that 
I do not consider myself the expert in his work. 
But I do know his writings and have known him 
well for 16 years. Also, I have published research 
in areas similar to his but in less than half his 
volume and of half his quality. 


Cattell has a small circle of friends who know 
his work thoroughly and are convinced that there 
is greatness in it. Unfortunately, none of them 
seems able to carry his banner or to serve ade- 
quately as his interpreter. As I see them, half the 
members of his circle are brainy but busily un- 
furling their own banners while the other half 
are also brainy but so constricted in personality 
that, at best, they communicate Cattell’s notions 
in weak, even incoherent fashion. Several times 
members of this latter group have led me to re- 
treat in despair when they sought to explain the 
research they were engaged in under his supervi- 
sion. Such incidents, I believe, are one small factor 
in the rather ordinary reception of his efforts. 


Of course, this is not to say that Cattell is un- 
known. No man who has written 15 books, 200 
articles, etc. can ever be completely ignored. He 
has received a fair amount of recognition but not 
the lavish praise which, in my judgment, he 
merits. The bibliographic lists of many books and 
articles record his name; however, such references 
to his work are often to some trifling point which 
he makes incidentally, not to his main concept 
which is of far greater significance. Cattell is often 
cosmic in his grasp; and with a chirpy insouciance, 
he will sail into a research problem of tremendous 
magnitude with a “damn the torpedoes” swagger. 


‘Thus he usually leaves people behind and in- 


tellectually awash. For example, he once set out 
to factor-analyze culture using as his raw data 
mass statistical information on exports, imports, 
homicide, births, etc. for various nations. A number 
of psychologists looked down their noses and 
pointed out that such data were highly inaccurate 
for many ceuntries. Those critics were right, I am 
sure; however I am equally sure that they missed 
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the significant feature: what a stirring idea, what 
a glorious idea—the mathematical analysis of a 
culture! Cattell has “new eras in his brains,” as 
the poet said; and I believe he is ahead of his 
time in psychological research. The man is bril- 
liant; however, many cannot wield concepts of 
the magnitude he often deals with, and in con- 
sequence, seize upon trivia as a rebuttal to his 
efforts. This is a second factor, an important one 
I believe, in explaining the lack of full appreciation 
of his work. 

Cattell flabbergasts his colleagues in other ways 
as well as by the breadth of some of his ideas. He 
makes up words and gives a new twist to old ones. 
Take terms in his present book like corticalertia, 
comention, abcultion, syntality as cases in point. 
As if this were not enough, one must be competent 
in mathematics to understand just what he is up 
to; for Cattell, quite appropriately, sometimes 
uses a mathematical statement with little or no 
verbal commentary. This fondness for neologisms 
and quantitative expression is beyond the ken of 
most clinical and counseling psychologists, par- 
ticularly the older and influential ones. Yet these 
are the very persons who could help in hoisting 
his ensign to the top of the mast. Furthermore, 
Cattell is not one to spend much time with those 
who cannot follow him. Indeed, he is likely to 
give them the back of his hand. In a symposium at 
Louisiana State University in 1958, for example, 
he referred to clinical psychologists as “. . . those 
tefugees from the natural sciences who strive to 
make up by what they have in their hearts for 
what they lack in their heads.” Ninety per cent 
of the audience was composed of clinical psycholo- 
gists. Thus because of his neologisms, mathematics, 
and an occasional snarl, a number of psychologists 
recoil from putting forth the considerable and 
necessary effort to understand Cattell’s work. This 
seems to me to be a third factor in the relative 
lack of complete recognition accorded him. 

There is a paradoxical quality in Cattell’s at- 
titude toward details which puzzles persons who 
know him. At times, he can airily dismiss what 
most people would regard as an important item 
and, at other times, hang on like a bulldog to an 
insignificant detail in an unimportant context. For 
example, a simple multiplication error was noticed 
in the printer’s proof of one of his statistics 
chapters in an earlier book; however, Cattell was 
engrossed in something else, and as far as I know, 
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did nothing about it, although the error seemed 
important. An incident which has always delighted 
me illustrates the other side, that is, how he could 
permit a detail of no import to bother him for 
days. Cattell and I often played a game in which 
one of us would recite a few literary lines, usually 
of poetry, and challenge the other to identify the 
author and the work. Cattell was somewhat better 
at this than I; so I resolved to hoax him. He was 
born and raised in Devonshire and my parents 
were born in Sweden; accordingly, I composed a 
few lines of poetry in which I placed natives of 
Devon in the worst possible light and cast Norse- 
men in a heroic role. I told Cattell the lines were 
from a saga which dealt with the Viking raids in 
England, as follows: 


Over fen, gorse, and moor the Devonians fled 

And the heather shone bright where Devonians 
bled— 

The inexorable Norseman strode on. 


When Cattell confessed ignorance, I assured 
him that any American schoolboy could identify 
it for him. Also, when he later inquired, whether 
it was man or men, I asserted that Norseman was 
indeed singular since this was a lone invader who 
routed the Devonian hordes, adding a further bit 
of flummery by asserting that a clue to the title 
lay in the use of the singular. After several days, 
during which I suspect Cattell quizzed a few 
schoolboys, he asked me for additional lines and 
I had to confess my deception. He roared with 
laughter and several times later quoted the lines 
with obvious relish. Such differential treatment of 
details, I believe, appears in Cattell’s writings and 
bothers a number of his readers, preventing them 
from attaining a full appreciation of his works. 

In summary, I would say that Cattell is truly 
avant garde in his research program. He has won a 
measure of recognition for his work; however, in 
my judgment he deserves resounding acclaim, not 
merely scattered applause. There are undoubtedly 
many factors which account for the lack of ap- 
propriate response to his efforts. Those mentioned 
here are some of them which, to me, seem to 
have served as barriers to an understanding of 
what he is doing. In the future, I would assert, 
that he will be recognized for superb contributions 
to psychology. 


Irwin A. Berg 
Louisiana State University 


Comments on Current Books and the Passing Scene 


The future has, in its arbitrary way, receded 
into the past, and the NDEA Summer Guidance 
and Counseling Institutes of 1960, the Chicago 
APA Meetings, and even the ETS Invitational Con- 
ference on Testing, are now ancient history. A 
few of us, attending the International Seminar 
on the Vocational Guidance of the Handicapped 


in Jerusalem, missed the symposium honoring 
Donald Paterson, much as we would have liked 
to be among those paying tribute to this great 
contributor to counseling, and particularly to vo- 
cational, psychology. 

But, even though a trip to Poland on a Ford 
grant at the invitation of the Polish Academy of 
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Sciences took me for three weeks behind the 
Iron Curtain, I heard reverberations of the APA 
Meetings on my return: Brayfield’s symposium 
paper (I hope he has it published), the place of 
psychology in the training of school counselors, 
trends in the study of vocational development, the 
status and future of counseling psychology. Three 
counseling psychologists with clinical leanings (a 
bit redundant, that, since the Greek klinein means 
to lean) have prepared a report to the Education 
and Training Board in which they concluded that 
the status of counseling was sad and that it 
should merge with clinical; Division 17 now has 
a committee of three counseling psychologists 
who stand erect (nonclinical = not leaning) work- 
ing on a parallel report. It will be interesting 
to see how the facts and interpretations of the 
Erect Counseling Psychologists differ from those 
of the Leaning Counseling Psychologists when 
the two reports are available. Prognosis: the 
future is with homo sapiens, who stands erect. 
Procedures and Preparation for Counseling, 
by W. C. Cottle and N. M. Downie (Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1960) is descriptively 
and accurately titled. This is a text designed to 
help the beginning counselor understand what 
kinds of information he should assemble, the 
methods he may use in assembling them, and 
the ways in which he may arrive at an under- 
standing of these facts as a basis for counseling. 
The chapter headings indicate content appro- 
priate for this purpose: preparation, records and 
personal documents, observation, initial interview- 
ing, the case study, tests of aptitudes and inter- 
ests, personality data, the counselor’s research. 
Two chapters, after the case study and before 
the discussion of tests, review elementary statis- 
tics. The contents are thus reminiscent of Jane 
Warters’ Techniques of Counseling and of E. L. 
Tolbert’s Introduction to Counseling with the im- 
portant difference that Cottle and Downie have 
not attempted to treat counseling in the strict 
sense of the term. Their clear statement of this 
fact is helpful: diagnosis, evaluation, appraisal, 
call it what you will, is important and deserves 
explicit consideration; counseling cannot be dealt 
with adequately as a mere appendage, an after- 
thought, and requires extensive treatment in its 
own right. Combining the two in one text is 
difficult, and different authors have found differ- 
ing solutions: Leona Tyler covered both appraisal 
and counseling and achieved a good balance, the 
Pepinskys and Bordin dealt with both but stressed 
counseling, Robinson and Patterson both limited 
themselves to counseling, Warters and Tolbert 
attempted to cover both diagnosis and counsel- 
ing but slighted the latter, and Cottle and Downie 
have written deliberately just on appraisal. 
Unfortunately, their clarity seems not to ex- 
tend beyond purpose and coverage. The English 
in which they have written is muddy, and their 
thinking is at times no clearer. Consider, under 
the first heading, “. . . the full signification of the 
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data as it relates to the individual . . .” (p. 2), 
“. . it may be pretty hard to talk about educa- 
tional-vocational possibilities with this client until 
the point is reached when the client is ready to 
consider these. If county welfare is paying for 
the client to live, the client may not be willing 
to do this. A similar situation occurs in the school 
situation” (p. 88). The italics are mine; these 
two examples are not exceptional; such English 
could be excused in a first draft, but in a text it 
does credit to neither the authors, the publisher, 
nor the profession. 

Consider, also, the use of professional terms, 
Cross-validation is used (p. 5) as a synonym for 
confirmation (tests confirm the conclusions drawn 
from other appraisal methods). The operational 
definition of client-centeredness in counseling is 
that the “process will be more Rogerian” (p. 89), 
The definition of proficiency is that it is “what a 
person can do right now” (p. 91). “Level refers 
to the place in an educational or vocational hier- 
archy to which an individual may aspire. Field 
is the area, occupational or educational, in which 
the individual appears to have the best oppor- 
tunities for success” (p. 92): is the reader to con- 
clude that the construct level pertains only to 
aspirations, while that of field has to do only 
with achievement? 

The perennial question of the place of statistics 
in a text and course of this type comes up again. 
Should authors of a text on appraisal devote 40 
out of 319 pages to an explanation of elementary 
statistics? Those who teach such courses know 
only too well that the students preparing for high 
school counseling typically lack an understand- 
ing of statistics, but perhaps this lack should be 
remedied by making elementary statistics a genu- 
ine prerequisite for appraisal courses, and by re- 
quiring the passing of a proficiency test in statis- 
tics when the first course was taken some years 
prior to taking the appraisal course (the content 
of the exam could stress concepts rather than 
computation and formulas). 

Similarly, 130 of the 319 pages are given to 
tests. The authors successfully avoid the trap of 
mere cataloguing. The discussion deals much 
more with the nature of the traits measured by 
the tests and with the educational and occupa- 
ional significance of the test results, The instru- 
ments discussed, and the data cited concerning 
them, tend to be up to date. Cottle and Downie 
appear to be most comfortable in dealing with 


_ this type of material, and they have done a com- 


petent job. Since tests are a major instrument of 
appraisal, the emphasis on tests is appropriate, 
if the students have had nothing beyond the 
usual introductory course in educational measure- 
ment. This is, unfortunately, too often the case 
with education students who are preparing to be 
high school counselors, for some states require 
no more and some universities appear to sub- 
scribe to the notion that guidance majors should 
not be required to study subjects which they do 
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not like. But it is not true of students of counsel- 
ing psychology, nor of guidance students whose 
major advisors believe that the importance of 
a subject and a skill should be the criterion of 
its inclusion in a training program, rather than 
its easiness. In such programs students taking an 
appraisal or “preparation for counseling” course 
will have had a second course in testing, in which 
the focus is entirely on tests for counseling, and 
the course on diagnosis or appraisal can focus 
on other diagnostic methods and on the processes 
of understanding and synthesizing the information. 
These processes are difficult and important enough 
to deserve more attention than they can get 
when much time has to be devoted to instruments 
as such. 

Surely one important contribution psychologists 
can make to the training of high school counselors 
is adequate training in tests. Perhaps we need to 
find more interesting ways of teaching testing to 
nonscientists. But I doubt the wisdom of doing 
it, as Cottle and Downie do it, by calling measure- 
ment “procedures and preparation for counsel- 
ing” (170 of 319 pages) and neglecting other as- 
pects of appraisal. 

Are other topics really neglected? Yes, those 
that do not involve instruments other than the 
counselor himself are slighted. For example, con- 
siderable attention has been paid, in recent years, 
to what the counselor does in making an appraisal. 
He is, after all, the most important instrument 
of appraisal. McArthur had an important article 
on the subject in this Journal, so did Koester; the 
Pepinskys devote considerable attention to the 
process of developing hypotheses about clients in 
their text on counseling; Meehl and Cronbach have 
written about appraisal and prediction as prepa- 
ration for counseling; and I reviewed much of 
this material in another journal article. Cottle 
and Downie make virtually no use of this litera- 
ture, devote no space to the problem, and do 
not index the terms analysis, diagnosis, synthesis, 
or prognosis even though they make passing use 
of Williamson’s 1939 terminology. They have, 
unfortunately, written in an old tradition, in poor 
English, for a misguided market, even though part 
of what they have done is essentially very sound. 

Therapeutic Psychology, by Lawrence M. Bram- 
mer and Everett L. Shostrom (Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1960), is a book of a dif- 
ferent color. Its subtitle is: Fundamentals of 
Counseling and Psychotherapy, and the team 
authoring it are, respectively, counseling and clini- 
cal psychologists. It is written “for students in 
counseling and psychotherapy who deal primarily 
with clients classified as maladjusted normals, 
mildly disturbed, or neurotic” (p. 112), although 
the Preface, as so often happens, attempts to 
beam the book at a larger and more heterogene- 
ous audience. There the appeal is to “upper divi- 
sion and graduate students who want a thorough 
introduction to the field of counseling and psycho- 
therapy . . . also for the practitioner, whether he 
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be a clinical psychologist, counseling psychologist, 
school psychologist, psychiatrist, social worker, in- 
dustrial counselor, pastoral counselor, marriage 
counselor, or any specialist who feels a need for 
re-examining the fundamental processes of helping 
human beings grow to maturity.” 

The contents of the book deal with founda- 
tions, techniques, and special areas of applica- 
tion. In the first category are the professional 
nature of counseling and psychotherapy, theory, 
personality development, and process of counsel- 
ing and psychotherapy. Techniques include the 
case study, psychodiagnosis, nature of the rela- 
tionship and characteristics necessary for it, re- 
lationship techniques, related problems, interpre- 
tation ,advice, information, tests, and group 
methods. Areas of application include marriage 
counseling, children and parents, educational- 
vocational and rehabilitation counseling, values, 
industry and government. 

The authors assume that the reader has already 
studied statistics and measurement, that he knows 
something about tests and testing. These topics 
are dealt with as they pertain to diagnosis and 
appraisal, which in turn are aspects of the coun- 
seling and therapeutic processes. 

Brammer and Shostrom define therapeutic psy- 
chology as that “body of understandings, apprecia- 
tions, and skills common to both processes of 
counseling and psychotherapy” (p. 6). Like some 
other writers, they define counseling in terms 
of the situational and the normal, psychotherapy 
in terms of severity of disturbance and emphasis 
on intrapsychic problems. They thus miss what 
many others consider to be one of the most im- 
portant aspects and contributions of counseling 
psychology, namely, its emphasis on the positive 
even while working with the severely disturbed. 
For example, they cite me to the effect that coun- 
seling psychology is more concerned with “hygi- 
ology” than with psychopathology, while clinical 
psychology stresses the latter rather than the 
former; but they proceed to define “hygiology” 
in a manner quite different from mine. They 
state: “Hygiology is the study of problems in 
normal people and the prevention of serious emo- 
tional difficulties” (p. 11). It would be a shame 
to quarrel over the meaning of a term which 
was exhumed merely in order to make a point 
(I had no intention of really introducing the 
term into our regular vocabulary), but the point 
should be made. Hygiology is, according to Web- 
ster (yes, it’s there), the “science of hygiene,” 
and hygiene is the “preservation or promotion of 
health.” I contrasted it with psychopathology to 
indicate the emphasis on the positive rather than 
on the negative. And there are positive elements 
even in the severely disturbed. 


It is the counseling psychologist’s emphasis on 
the positive that gets chronic schizophrenic pa- 
tients out of the back wards of VA hospitals and 
helps them to find ways of functioning at play 
and at work even though they are still schizo- 
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phrenic. Counseling psychology, like clinical, is 
concerned with the disturbed as well as with 
the normal; in so far as counseling is different, 
it does different things about the disturbance, 
identifying assets and building on them instead 
of seeking the sources of weakness and working 
to eradicate them. Brammer has, in his definition 
of counseling, perpetuated a misconception based 
on too limited an understanding of what counsel- 
ing is and of what counseling psychologists do. 
But, if this limitation is recognized, his distinction, 
like that made by Perry and by various others, 
is a useful one. 


The book is eclectic in its orientation. It sur- 
veys psychoanalytic theories and methods, but 
pays equal attention to self theory, field theory, 
and phenomenology. It attempts a practitioner’s 
synthesis and recognizes that eclecticism is of 
necessity a transitional stage in theory and method. 
Many counseling and clinical psychologists will like 
its sincere and sensible attempt to understand 
and apply whatever is useful in the several ap- 
proaches. The coverage is wide and current: Hor- 
ney and Fromm appear as well as Freud in psy- 
chotherapy, Ginzberg and Roe are considered as 
well as the DOT and the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook in the treatment of vocational counsel- 
ing. The stress is much more on psychotherapy 
than on counseling, but this is perhaps not the 
authors’ fault, for counseling psychologists have 
contributed surprisingly little that is unique to 
the understanding of the counseling process (as 
distinguished from psychotherapy) even though 
they have contributed some basic approaches and 
have found ways of implementing them. We need 
more studies, more good data and more good 
theorizing, about what the counselor does in 
counseling (as contrasted with appraising) his cli- 
ents, and as contrasted with what he does in 
psychotherapy. 

In brief, despite some defects this is a sound 
and balanced text, which counseling psychologists 
should find useful in the training of students in 
counseling psychology and in updating some of 
their own concepts. 

* * * 

Mere listing of a number of important items 
is a compromise made necessary by the volume 
of materials received and by the limitations of 
space. We may return to some of these later, 
but you may want to have them called to your 
attention now. 

Guidance Readings for Counselors, edited by 
Gail Farwell and Herman Peters (Chicago: Rand 
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McNally, 1960), contains 84 selections and 679 
pages. It includes Gardner Murphy, Donald Pater- 
son, Anne Roe, Bruce Shear, a school superin- 
tendent and his staff, Shoben, Tyler, Wrenn, in 
other words, a good variety of material and of 
points of view. It can be most useful to supple- 
ment a text. 

Readings in Rehabilitation Counseling, edited 
by C. H. Patterson (Champaign, IIl.: Stipes Pub- 
lishing Co., 1960) begins with philosophy, deals 
with role, training, principles, process, evaluation, 
placement and employment workshops etc., re- 
lated professions, and integration of services. The 
articles, here also, are well chosen, and instruc- 
tors will find much of the nontextbook material 
they want their students to read assembled be- 
tween these two covers. 


The Strong Vocational Interest Blank: Research 
and Uses, edited by Wilbur L. Layton (Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1960), 
makes available the papers read at a meeting 
honoring E. K. Strong in 1955—yes, 1955! But 
a number of them were worth waiting for, since 
wait we had to. Contributors include Strong him- 
self, Berdie, Tyler, Hoyt, Hagenah, Darley, and 
others. 

Characteristics of Teachers, by David G. Ryans 
(Washington: American Council on Education, 
1960) reports the results of a large-scale and 
intensive study. Methods included classroom ob- 
servation of teacher behavior, measurements of 
verbal ability and stability, etc. 


Physical Disability—a Psychological Approach, 
by Beatrice A. Wright (New York: Harper, 1960) 
is a text which is based on the research which 
has begun to contribute so richly to this field 
in recent years (some of it Wright’s own work). 
Dealing with theory and with data, it also gets 
down to cases and devotes considerable attention 
to the practical aspects of counseling the dis- 
abled. It is by a psychologist, about psychology, 
and should help psychologists to help people. 


Rehabilitation of the Mentally Ill, edited by 
Milton Greenblatt and Benjamin Simon (Wash- 
ington: American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, 1959) has as its subtitle: Social 
and Economic Aspects. They too need attention, 
and these symposium papers bring together psy- 
chiatrists, sociologists, and economists to examine 
the subject. 


Donald E. Super 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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